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“‘ Katrina, my dear, come and sit on this stool by 
my side, I have something to say to thee. 

‘‘ Wait a moment, father, till I have tuned my guitar, 
and then I can practice this sweet air while you are 
talking.” 

The old merchant, though an austere man in his 
warehouse, was, like many of his class, indulgent to a 
fault to the members of his family. So he sat quietly 
in his arm-chair, with an open letter in his hand, while 
his daughter, Kate, the spoiled darling of his widowed 
heart, went on screwing up the keys of her guitar, try- 
ing the strings with her slender white fingers, and hum- 
ming snatches of a Neapolitan boat-song, as if utterly 
forgetful that her father had spoken to her. 

‘“« Make haste, child, I am waiting,” said the old mer- 
chant. 

‘One moment, father, while I shorten the band ; 
there, now, it just fits;” and flinging the black ribbon 
over the whitest and most beautiful neck in all Amster- 
dam, she seated herself at her father’s feet, and raising 
her smiling face to his, said—‘‘ Well, now, what do you 


wantto say? Be quick, for I have not half got my les- 


son.”’ 


The old man had scarcely commenced the subject, 


which, from the gravity of his face seeraed to be some- | 


what important, when Kate struck up a lively air, and 
completely overwhelmed his voice. Even his habits of 
indulgence could net withstand this. He impatiently 
grasped the little hand which wandered like a restless 
bird over the strings, exclaiming: 

“ Listen to me, Kate, this subject is of importance.” 

“‘T beg ten thousand pardons, my dear father! Pray, 
what were you talking about?” 

“ This letter has just arrived from Paris,” said the old 
man, raising the open sheet in his hand. 

Kate caught a glance at the seal. She knew the 
crest; that careless, half-provoking smile instantly 
vanished from her face, and her voice faltered as she 
said : 

“‘ Well, father, where is he now ?” 

“In Paris, dear, on his way to claim his betrothed.” 

Fora moment Katrina’s face wore a thoughtful ex- 
pression. She turned away her eyes, and after a little 
hesitation, said : 

“T have made up my mind—that is, I had rather not 
marry Lord Gilbert.” 

“‘Nonesense! not marry Lord Gilbert? Pray, what) 
has given rise to this new caprice ?”’ 

“Qh! I’ve a thousand reasons. 
abominably ugly, and as proud as Lucifer.” 

“On the contrary, child, he is deemed one of the | 
handsomest men in England; and as to pride, methinks | 
his willingness to take to wife the daughter of a humble, 
Dutch merchant 


I dare say he is 
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| and retainers. 


| manner. 


is sufficient proof against that. Nay, I 
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start not up and look so proudly, child; I tell thee this 
| same English Lord might have his choice among the 
| fairest and highest of his own proud land; and a hum- 


|| ble maiden like thee, Kate, should deem it high honor 


when he casts his thoughts so much beneath his own 
level !” 

‘“‘ But Katrina Schuyler, merchant’s daughter though 
she be, deems it no honor to be bartered off unseen, and 
certainly unloved, like an article of merchandize! I 
say again, I will not marry this Lord, who thinks to 
drag me from my own dear home at a moment’s warn- 
ing, and to install me into his proud dwelling, like a 
Dutch toy, only to be endured for its gilding—for con- 
ceal it as you will, father, I know that this coronet is to 
be purchased with a dowry, such as no English noble 
can count down to his titled daughters.” 

“ Thou hast nothing to do with that, child,” said the 
old man with some degree of confusion, “ and if thou 
hast no better reason to give—” 

“But I have a better reason—I will not wed Lord 
Gilbert—because—because—I intend to marry some- 
body else.” 

“Marry somebody else!” and the astonished mer- 
chant started up, as if a bullet had passed through his 
heart. ‘May I be permitted to ask what high person- 
age has been selected for my son-in-law ?”’ 

“ Certainly, father—it is the music-master you have 
been so good as to allow me.” 

“A music-master! My daughter marry a poor, beg- 
garly, tramping fiddler !—a—”’ 

“Don’t get in a passion—don’t, father, I entreat 
you !”’ exclaimed the malicious girl, trembling all over, 
and yet half laughing at the storm she had raised. 

“A passion! a passion! By my father’s soul, if I 
thought, child, that this were not .badinage—mere idle 
sport, I would turn thee into the street this instant!” 

Now Katrina Schuyler was a much better general 
than Napoleon Buonaparte, for she knew just how far 


‘to extend her power; so, instead of braving her father’s 


anger, as the haughty imperialist did the Russian win- 
ter, she threw her arm over the guitar, and retreated 
into the garden, 

Though Mynheer Schuyler was, as I have said, by no 


| means remarkable for mildness of temper, he never in- 


dulged in the luxury of anger beyond the precints of his 


_counting-room, and always reserved the highest ebulli- 


tions of his wrath for the special edification of his clerks 
It was therefore with no little astonish- 
ment, that the passers-by saw him issue from his house 


| with a face as red as a peony, and flourishing an ofen 


letter in his hand with the most startling ferocity of 
Had it been a drawn sword they would have 
run for their lives; but being only a piece of harmless 


_ paper, they stood still, opened their mouths, and won- 


dered what on earth could have come over Mynheer. 
Some very wise man has said that habit is second 

nature. If this be true, it had been the merchant's na- 

ture, for twenty years, to descend the steps of his dwel- 
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ling about ten o’clock each morning, with his dress ar- |} A servant was dispatched for dry clothes and a new 


ranged in the extremity of neatness. After gazing for 
a moment up and down the street, he would fold his 
hands under his coat behind, and thas walk leisurely | 
to his warehouse, bowing graciously to the acquaintan-| 


i 


ces whom he passed on his way, and in every manner 
deporting himself with the staid dignity befitting a man | 
of trust and substance. But this morning the merchant | 
outraged his habits terribly. His wig was awry, his 
coat unbrushed, and his shoes, with their broad silver | 
buckles, lacked their usual exquisite polish. Without | 
stopping for a moment on the steps, he clasped his | 
hands under his coat, for it is to be doubted if he could 
walk with them in any other position, and hurried along | 


the pavement as if propelled by a double power loco- | 


motive. 

Mynheer Schuyler’s warehouse stood on one of the | 
numerous canals, which carry the commerce of nations | 
into the heart of Amsterdam. He was hurrying | 
along the brink of this canal, in the situation we have | 
described, when he came in contact with a porter, who 
was running at the top of his speed to overtake a boat | 
which lay a little ahead. The concussion was fatal to 
the angry merchant. He lost his equilibrium, and the | 
next moment, found his polished shoes, with their silver 
buckles, planted three inches deep in the mud at the | 
bottom of the canal. Here was a predicament for the | 
richest merchant in Amsterdam to find himself in. Up) 
to his chin in water, his feet sticking in the bottom of a | 
canal, his bald head just rising above the surface—for his | 
wig and the letter which had given rise to all this mis- 
chief, were very tranquilly floating down the stream 
together—his arms extended as if in an effort to swim, 


and altogether bearing no inapt resemblance to one of | 
those apocryhal heads which one sometimes meets with 
upon an old-fashioned tomb-stone, with flat noses, big 
mouths, and wings growing where their ears should be. 
But Mynheer was no tomb-stone ornament; nor had he 
the slightest inclination to become the subject of one. 
So, as soon as he had a little recovered from the surprise 
of his immersion, he essayed to call for assistance. But 
as he opened his mouth to let his voice out, a quantity 
of muddy water took the liberty to let itself in. Here 
he began to make wry faces, shake his head, and to beat 
the water with his arms, in a manner which added very 
much to the delight of some half dozen ragged boys 
and lazy porters, who stood grinning and clapping their 
hands at his struggles on the opposite side of the canal. 

The unlucky merchant had nearly exhausted himself 
in vain struggles, and was*sinking deeper and deeper in 
the mud every instant, when a youth, apparently a 
foreigner, with eagle eyes and hair like the wing of a 
raven, happened to pass, and @aw his situation. 

“Can I do any thing for your assistance, friend ?”’ he 
inquired kindly. 

The luckless merchant made one more desperate effort 
to speak ; but lost his footing, and his head suddenly 
disappeared beneath the turbid water. The youth flung 
his velvet cap upon the pavement, stripped off his coat, 
and plunged into the canal. He soon succeeded in fish- 


wig, and Mynheer Schuyler lay upon the sofa in his 
counting-room in his dripping garments, completely ex- 
hausted by his cold bath, when the foreign youth who 
saw that he could be of no farther service, was about to 
retire. The merchant observed the movement, looked 
up and recognized his daughter’s music-master; the very 
man whom half an hour before he had resolved to kick 
from his door steps, did he ever presume to ascend them 
again. The youth stood very quietly with his cap in 
his hand, while the old man’s face changed from a look 
of astonishment to a haughty frown, which, after a 
moment, gave place to an expression of warm hearted 
gratitude, such as a kind man would feel toward one 
who had saved his life. 

“Young man,” he said, grasping the hand of the 
youth, ‘‘ this day shall be a fortunate one for you, as well 
as forme; I pledge you the word of a grateful and an 
honest man.” 

_ The youth bowed, and muttering something about an 
engagement, hurried from the warehouse. Meantime, 
Katrina had proceeded to a fountain in the garden, 
where, as the season was summer, and the weather plea- 
sant, she had been in the habit of receiving her music 
lessons. A rustic seat stood at the foot of a drooping 
elm which shadowed the green sward around the foun- 
tain, and a thicket of roses rendered the retreat fragrant 
and secluded. Kate looked upon the vacant bench and 
then upon the sun. It was full time, and yet no master 
had arrived. She busied herself in gathering the roses 
and scattering their leaves, and half open buds, upon the 


water in the fountain; then tiring of this, she seated 
herself on the brink of the marble basin and began to 
dip up the water in her little palm and to shower it on 
the tlowers blushing about her. At length, heartily im- 
patient and half pouting, she flung her guitar on the 
grass and sauntered away into a more secluded part of 
the garden, where, for the first time in her life, she be- 
‘gan to reflect, seriously, about the future. She was 
standing with her hands clasped under her apron of 
wraught muslin, and her sweet oval face turned away 
with an expression of more serious thought than usually 
visited her beautiful features, when the music of a gvitar 
came tinkling, with a sweet, merry sound, through the 
rosebushes which surrounded her. A smile broke over 
her face, like the flash of warm sunshine; her hands un- 
clasped and she darted forward with the graceful eager- 
ness of an uncaged bird. The youth, whom we have 
already introduced to the reader, was sitting beneath the 
elm with her guitar in his hands. 
‘‘ And so my lady-bird has learned to come at her 
master’s call,” he said with a quiet smile, as the pant- 
ing girl placed herself on the bench beside bim. 
| “ And for a very good reason, because she never ex- 
pects to obey it again,”’ replied Kate, striving to leok 
sullen, and obeying a sudden impulse to make her lover 
miserable for having kept her waiting. 
The youth looked in her face, where a smile was 

struggling with affected gravity, and said, with undis- 
turbed tranquility, ‘Well, my pretty termigant, what 





new quarrel have you picked with me now—was my last 





ing up the unfortunate merchant, and supporting his 
head above the water, called out lustily for assiszance. | 
This was soon rendered, and Mynheer Schuyler was 
safely conveyed to his warehouse. [ 


visit too short, or my lesson too long ?”’ 


Kate shook her head very demurely, and tried her best _ 


to look solemn and important. “ You will not speak a 
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lightly when I tell you that my father has received alet- | “‘ Don’t weep, Kate,” said the old man kindly, “I 
ter from the English lord, whom I have told you of, and | will have no more to do with this foreign mnseinget thou 














































that he is on his way to carry me to England.” While shalt wed the youth to-morrow, if thou wilt.” 
‘s she was conveying this startling intelligence the mis- No, no father, I will not!—I wish te marry Lord Gil- 
) ; chievous girl stole a glance, from under her long lashes, bert and make you happy.” 
l to mark its effect upon herlover. A slight color spread | “Then, after all, thou wert only jesting this morning, 
up to his high, white forehead, and a very peculiar | and I, like an old fool, got angry about a shadow!” 
’ smile disturbed the repose of his expressive lips; other- | “Yes, father, it was all a jest—a very, very unfeeling 
, wise his composure remained undisturbed. | one; yet still but a jest!” and Kate’s tears redoubled as 
’ Katrina was puzzled and more than half angry—“I | she spoke. 
: will make him feel,”’ she said in the bottom of her rogue- ‘‘ Well, then, I will send off my answer to Lord Gil- 
a ish little heart; so she looked as resolute as possible and bert, and a thousand guildersto the good youth.” 
i went on, “Yes, my father is determined that I shall | ‘Send him two thousand—half your fortune! He is 
e fulfill the engagement which he has made for me, and I poor, and proud and—’’ Here Kate began tocry again, 
think that I shall obey him—” and sobbing out something about a head-ache she left 
e “That is right, my sweet Kate! It is a daughter’s the room. 
ll first duty to make her parents happy; and after all, | Early the next morning Mynheer Schuyler sent a purse 
n what is there so very terrible in being married toa rich, of gold, with a letter of thanks, to the music master; 
well principled man, whom your father has chosen with but the servant returned with word that the youth had 
n a reference to your own exaltation and happiness ?”’ discharged his lodgings and had left Amsterdam. 
2, At her lover’s interruption, Katrina started and raised | The preparations for Katrina’s bridal were commenced 
1, her eyes to his with an expression of astonishment, on a magnificent scale. She was to be married in the 
™ which deepened as he spoke into absolute dismay. | English fashion; bridesmaids were chosen and the trous- 
c “Are you serious?’’ shé inquired, in a tremulous | seau was ordered from Paris. At length Lord Gilbert 
g voice. arrived. Katrina declined seeing him till they should 
= “Perfectly so!—for notwithstanding all the pleasant | meet at the altar; but the merchant visited him at his 
at nonsense which we have talked together, you cannot hotel and returned home absolutely beside himself with 
1d suppose that J, a wanderer, without country or name, delight. The wedding morning brought a pretty, three 
er would drag you from an opulant home—cause you to cornered note from the bridegroom, with a case of dia- 
es , break the heart of a good father, and expose you to all monds, such as had seldom blazed on the brow of a 
he the ills of poverty and repentance, for repentance would Duches. The bridesmaids were in exstacies, and even 
od follow! Or, to reverse the picture, that I should con- | Katrina’s pale face brightened a little when she saw 
to ; tent myself as the hanger-on of your father’s bounty, and | them sparkling among her soft, bright tresses and felt 
on : become a pensioner on my wife’s fortune. In neither them upon her white arms and neck. She was sitting 
me case could we be happy; nor could I be just in uniting in her dress of white satin and mechlin lace, with the 
he your fate with mine.” jewels twinkling like starlight through the delicate folds 
of Katrina turned her head away, and anguish was, for , of her bridal veil, wher a carriage and four swept up to 
~ the first time, busy with her heart. It was more than a_ the house. The bridesmaids rushed, in a body, to the 
as minute before she spoke; then her voice was cold and | little mirrors in the windows. 
of ) constrained, and the smile which she strove toforce died | ‘ There he is !—that is Lord Gilbert—the tall slender 
ay away in a tremulous motion of the lips. “‘ We have for- one with black hair!” exclaimed the foremost. “ Kate, 
lly / gotten our lesson—hold the music for me, if you please.”” do.come here one moment. Why! where has she 
es And taking her guitar she went over the lesson with a | flown to?” 
he ; calmness that surprised herself. But she did not sing; | Poor Kate—she had taken advantage of the confusion 
- : that had been beyond her power. When she had finish- | and had stolen into the garden, that she might have one 
:n- ; ed, she arose, and said, “I think you pronounce me a|| moment of solitude before her destiny was sealed for 
= / tolerable proficient on this instrument; call at my fa-|) ever. She hurried forward to the fountain, and threw 
ve : ther’s counting room and he will reward your services ; | herself on the bench where those dear, dear, music les- 
he I shall not require them in future.” And with a slight, sons had been given. The place had been neglected of 
inclination of the head she turned to leave the fountain. late; the fountain was half choaked up with leaves, and 
= ¥ The youth followed and laid his hand onher’s. ‘“ Ka- | ‘the rosebushes were drooping and out of blossom. Eve- 
mee F trina,” he said, ‘ forgive me if I appear unfeeling, if—” | ry thing looked desolate; but the heart of the poor bride 
but she shook his hand off, and, with a haughtiness of was most desolate of all. She leaned her cheek against 
= spirit, for the first time called into action, swept by him | the rough trunk of the elm and, burying her face in her 
rok and entered the house. | hands, abandoned herself to sorrow. She was sitting 
ver Katrina found her father in the sitting room ; his heart | thus, with tears trickling through her slender fingers, 
was overflowing with kindness and gratitude. ‘‘C ome | and falling, unnoticed, on her bridal dress, when a hand 
ves hither child and kiss me, for I have determined tomake | was laid softly on her arm, and a familiar voice pro- 
lis- ’ thee happy—happy in thy own way” he cried, opening | nounced her name. 
het | his arms to embrace his daughter. Kate threw herself | That voice !—It went to her heart like a gush of mu- 
ast on his bosom and burst into a passion of tears; and when | ‘sic. She looked up, and he whom she had driven from 


the old merchant went on totell her of the peril he had | her presence, in scorn and anger, was standing by her 
been in, and of the generous conduct of the foreign side. She forgot her engagement—her pride, every 
youth, the poor girl only wept more bitterly than before. thing—in the dear consciousness of his presence, and 
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sprang to his bosom as joyfully es a frightened bird flies | 
to his nest-home in the green leaves. | 

“« My own sweet Kate?” whispered the youth, laying | 
his palm, caressingly, on the warm cheek whose fellow | 
was nestled in his bosom, “ Look up love, and say that | 





you forgive me all the sorrow and anxiety I have occa-, 
sioned you.” | 
Kate’s arms tightened about his neck, and she mur- 
mured, ina soft, happy voice, “I forgive all, everything, 
only say that you will yet save me from this marriage.” | 
“ And has it never occurred to you that you may have | 
been deceived? that your affianced husband, may have | 
sought to win the heart before he demanded the hand of | 
his fair mistress; in short, that the humble music mas- 
ter and Gilbert Foster may be the same person? Nay, | 


struggle not to free yourself from my arms, sweet bride. 


Is not your lover the same, in all things, as when he was | 


used to ret your luckless guitar with his unskilful| 
hands?” 


“Can this be sober truth?" murmured the young girl, 
doubtingly. “What you, sokind, so gentle and good— 
Can you be the proud, fastidious Lord Gilbert whom I | 
so feared? Indeed I cannot understand it!” 

Remember, we have a whole life | 
Let us go to the house now, the 
Do not tremble—there is nothing so 


“ Do not try, love. 
time to explain in, 
bishop is waiting. 
very terrible in the ceremony !” 

“No, there is nothing terrible in it now,” 
the happy Kate, as Lord Gilbert Foster drew the bridal | 
veil over her face and raising her hand to his arm, led 
her from the fountain which had witnessed their first 


and last quarrel. 
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LINES TO A JEWISH SHEKEL. 
BY WN. C. BROOKS. A M. 


Tnovonrt’s fount is stirred; and as my vision dwells 
Upon thy disk, light of the darkened mind, 
To fancy’s ear full many a tale‘it tells | 
Of Palestine, | 
Land of the goodly olive and the vine. | 


Perhaps, when by Euphrates’ turbid stream 
The maids of Judah sorrow’s vigil kept, 
Upon thy emblems, by the moon’s pale beam, 
They gazed and wept, 
Till spent with toars and woe they laid them down 
and slept. 


Perhaps amid the temple's wealth, the light 
Flashed back from thee when Heliodorus came 
For plunder; and a steed of awful might 
And wondrous frame 
Struck the intruder down with eye and breath of flame. 


Or when for goodly gifts the treasury 
Its cumbrous brazen doors had opened wide, 
Cast in by some self-righteous Pharisee, 
In scornful pride 
Thy gleam fell on the widow's mite that lay beside. | 





I} 








Perhaps when he, the Lord of Earth and Heaven, : 


|| To man his creature tribute deigned to pay, 


Thou by the tenant of the deep wast given, 
When bent his way 
The prompt disciple to Tiberias’ distant bay. 


Or when the meek and lowly Jesus chose 

To assert his power; and cleanse his father’s shrine, 
Where mammon’s altar by Jehovah’s rose, 

His hand divine 
O’erturned thee ’mid the piles on loaded boards that 


shine. 


Perhaps among the thirty pieces paid, 
The traitor’s fingers told thee as he led 
The soldiers to Gethsemaur’s dark shade, 
Where Jesus’ head 
The sweat and blood poured forth, in deathly anguish 
shed. 


1 And thou the price of blood paid for the field 


Of blood, hast borne to a far unknown clime 
The deed of blood, by blood and vengeance sealed 


\. hideous crime [ time. 


J 


| Marked with a blighting curse throughout all after 


| Whate’er thou art, whatever thou hast seen, 
| Thine is a history of tears and woe, 


| Like Zion’s outcast wanderers thou hast been, 


whispered | Nor home shall know, 


| 
1 
I 
Where Salem’s palmtrees waved or Siloa’s waters F 
flow. } 

k 


Lo! on thy surface flames the censor still, 


But oh! alas! the temple is no more: . 
Fled is the glory from fair Zion’s hill, , : 


Where flowed the gore, , 
And sped the torch till ploughs were driven the ram- ' 
parts o’er. 


Thou bearest the olive. Salem’s trees have sunk 
Smit by the heathen axe, yet still uprears 
Gethsemaure its witness, many a trunk 
| Wet by ais tears, 


¢>5'2 








Gray, scored with the deep lines of near two thousand ar 
years. 4 pe 

tw 

The anger of a sin-avenging God pr 
*"Gainst those who spurned his Son in fleshly veil be 
Lone wanderer, thou hast published far abroad ; he 
Oh may thy tale oa 
Teach the believing heart to bid the Saviour hail. me 
THE FORSAKEN. ee 

bie: me 

THY name was once the magic spell, ha 
By which my thoughts were bound; tio 

And burning streams of light and love, pri 
Were wakened by that sound. wo 
Long years, long years, have passed away, cou 
And altered is thy brow; for 

And we who met so gladly once, wit 
Must meet as strangers now. tot 

The friends of yore come round me still, the 
But talk no more of thee, T 

"Tis idle e’en to wish it now, and 
For what art thou to me? feeb 
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“OUR ACTORS.”’ 


WILLIAM B. WOOD. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

“ IxprvipvALs who are constantly before the world 
naturally excite its interests, and awake its curiosity. 
The public require further information with respect to 
them, than that which arises from the professional inter- 
course that subsists, and they have a right to be inform- 
ed. In the subject of this sketch a double interest will 
be felt; both as it exhibits a gentleman who has for a 
considerable time engaged a large portion of public 
attention, and as it forms a striking illustration of the 
effects of industry and laudable ambition in triumphing 


over the opposition of nature, and establishing a repu- 


tation solid, brilliant, and beneficial. 
respectable goldsmith of New York. He left his native 
city when the British took possession of it in the revo- 
lution, and retired to Montreal. During his residence 
there, on the 26th May, 1779, Mr. William B. Wood 
was born. At four years of age he was brought by his 
father to New York, and during the first years of infancy 
At 


the early age of eleven years he was placed in a count- 


was treated and educated as boys generally are. 


ing-house, not long before the celebrated scrip specula- 
tion, which terminated in the failure of many respecta- 
ble houses, and among others of that to which he was 
attached. Left to seek his fortune out of trade, young 
Wood was placed in the office of an attorney, where 


he remained twelve months. Thus early bustled about 


from school to counting-house, and from counting-house | 
to office, it may be expected that our young gentleman | 
was somewhat manly for his years, as he had at least | 


learnt a lesson that he must take care of himself. Anx- 
ious, therefore, for something like an independence, he 
entered again into a merchant’s counting-house as clerk, 
at a small salary, with little recommendation except 
integrity and the faculty of writing an excellent hand. 
A prospect now opened for a voyage to the West Indies 
with commercial views, which was gladly embraced, 
and in the year 1797 Mr. Wood embarked on this ex- 
pedition. He remained attached to the vessel for a 
twelvemonth, and returned extremely poor, somewhat 
profligate, and very proud. These qualities, as might 
be expected, brought on difficulty after difficulty, and 
heaped embarrassment upon embarrassment, until his 
career was brought up (though still some years short of 
manhood, ) by imprisonment for debt in the Philadelphia 
jail. While in confinement, and revolving in the various 
means of struggling through life, he recollected that he 
had obtained some premiums and praise for his elocu- 
tion when at school, and he saw through the bars of his 
prison an eminence of theatrical fame, which he fancied 
would readily be obtained. As soon as an arrangement 
could be made with his few creditors, he left this city 
for Annapolis, where Mr. Wigneil was then performing 
with the Philadelphia company, and presented himself 
to the manager, full of expectation, and throbbing with 
the certainty of success. This was in 1798. 


and never did a more inauspicious sun arise. 


feeble in health, indolent, little habituated to theatrical 








| studies, indifferent as to voice, and extremely young. 
Mr. Wignell, therefore, who was a friend to his father, 
strenuously advised him to relinquish his idea of a dra- 
matic life, but all in vain—the young gentleman “had 


heard of battles,” and was resolved to be a tragedy hero. 

It is somewhat strange that at this time, and for some 
years afterwards, Mr. Wood never thought of genteel 
comedy, on which principally his present fame is found- 
ed, as a road to reputation; and looked down with 
ineffable contempt upon every thing but the dagger and 
the buskin. 

After much persuasion, Mr. Wignell, with that good- 
ness of heart which always characterized him, deter- 
mined to gratify the young man, and George Barnwell 
was fixed upon as the proper debut of this tragic actor. 
Wood's figure, albeit not corpulent at best, was reduced 


|| toa skeleton by a recent illness, and he appeared more 
Mr. Wood, the father of our present subject, was a 


like George Barnwell, a year after his execution, than 
the blooming lover of Milwood. As the manager expect- 
ed, the performance absolutely failed. Not a ray of 
' merit shone from the character, and our friend Wood, 
since declares, that it was the most execrable thing that 
ever came before the public. He was, however, not 
disheartened: baffled in a great attempt, he had at least 
the consolation of Phwton—magnis tamen excidit 
ausis; and he must perforce clip his wings, and con- 
tent himself for a while, with an humble flight. And 
much more lowly it was indeed, for dering the whole of 
that season, at Annapolis and Baltimore, he figured 
away in the next grade above message carriers, until his 
patience, and even his ambition were nearly exhausted. 
In Philadelphia he opened in the part of Plethora, in 
‘Secrets Worth Knowing,” and so miserably meagre 
was his frame, and so consumptive and sickly his hue, 
that the audience were at a loss whether to consider the 
player as performing a part, or exhibiting the unaffected 
symptoms of disease. 
_ After performing some little time with no improve- 
/ment, and of course with miserable prospects, Mr. 
Wood's father interposed, and insisted upon his quitting 
the stage. To this he consented, and embarked a second 
time for the West Indies, with the view of establishing 
himself permanently there. Prospects were now fuir, 
_and a fortune would, probably, have been acquired, but 
the climate proved so hostile to his constitution, as to 
force our friend to return to this country. After an 
eight months’ absence he returned home, and wrung 
from his father “‘a slow leave” to resume his occupa- 
tions on the stage. During his absence, however, Mr. 
Cain had come forward with eclat, and had given pro- 
mise of great excellence, so that the place which Wood’s 
‘ambition had sometimes marked out for him, in her 
most extravagant moments, was already occupied, and 
| Mr. Wignell received him with greater reluctance than 
| before. 
parts, principally in tragedy, until accident brought to 
| light some sparks of merit in another line. When the 
play of the “ Heir at Law” was first got wp, the part of 
| Dick Dowlas was allotted to Mr. Blisset. That gentle- 
_man, either thinking the character ill adapted to his 


He continued to play inferior, very inferior 


! style of acting, or perhaps really indisposed, gave it up, 
This was the dawn of Mr. Wood's theatrical life ;| 
He was | ed after a few hours of hasty study, and gained consid- 
H erable reputation in the piece, which, was a favorite 


| when of necessity the part fell upon Wood. He appear- 
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and often repeated. This was the first character that || 
Mr. Wood played really well, and frum this time forth 
he turned his attention towards genteel comedy, in which 
now he performs the whole range of first-rate parts. | 
Wignell, in Dr. Pangloss, Warren, in Baron Duberly, || 
and we may add Wood, in Dick Dowlas, rendered the | 
“ Heir at Law” an excellent play. 

When “Speed the Plough’’ was brought forward, 
Wood took Bob Handy, and did it extremely well. 
From this time forward he began to be tolerated, though 
still not admired. Mr. Wignell, although from the first 
he considered him a bad actor, always entertained for 
him the highest esteem as aman. He therefore, in the 
year, 1799, appointed him treasurer of the theatre, in 
When Mr. 
Cooper went to England, the necessity of filling up a 
stock play, threw Wood into the part of Rolla, which 


which station he continued until 1803. 


he performed frequently, and always with increasing 
reputation. 

In the month of January, 1803, Mr. Wignell died: 
Mr. Warren undertook the management of the theatre, 
and Wood continued for some time, as his assistant or 
coadjutor in the task. 
lantl, in June, 1803, with a view to recruit the company, 
that had sustained some heavy losses. 
rious opportunity for improvement. 


In this capacity he went to Eng- 


Here was a glo- 
An opportunity 
which we believe was not neglected. His taste had 
been formed upon very imperfect models, and it was dif- 
ficult for him to conceive an accurate idea of chaste per- 
formance from any thing he had seen in America. 
With an enthusiastic devotion to his business, it is not 
to be wondered at that he carried to an extravagant 
length his admiration of Mr. Kemble, Mr. Lewis, and 
Mrs. Siddons. He attended the theatre faithfully, dur- 
ing his continuance in England, and returned greatly 
improved in his knowledge of acting, bringing with him 
some additions to the Philadelphia corps. 

Soon after his return from England, Mr. Wood mar- 
ried Miss Juliana Westray, who was then rising rapidly 
to distinction, and proved an excellent actress on our 
boards. He was then rescued from all danger of falling 
again into his habits of dissipation, and henceforth de- 
voted himself entirely to his profession aad his family. 
From this period he has progressively advanced in merit, 
and of consequence in public estimation. The inatten- 
tion, or ill-health of Cain, soon enabled our friend Wood 
to overtake and outstrip him in the course, and he 
assumed a station of the first respectability on the Phil- 
adelphia stage. 

In the winter of 1808—9, the labors of the theatre 
falling upon him with peculiar weight, Mr. Wood's 
health sunk under the exertions. While performing 
the part of Charles de Moor, be broke a small blood- 
vessel, and was for some time confined extremely ill. 
Before a recovery could be entirely etlected he renewed 
his labors, and induced by that means a relapse, which 
had nearly carried him to the grave. 
recommended, as a last resort, and he took leave of his 
friends, and embarked for England. While absent 
report stated him to be dead, and many who knew his 
worth, lamented him as such. They were, however, 
equally surprised and delighted, by his resurrection in 
propria persone, and that too in perfect health and 
renewed strength. 


A sea voyage was 


| acter in private life. 


The winter following, Mr. Wood reaped a whole har- 
vest of laurels, and established his fame on the most 
solid basis. He played Perez, Iago, and a variety of 
At the close of the sea- 
son, he purchased into the management with Mr. War- 
ren, and renewed the lease of the theatre for five years : 


other parts with great effect. 


so that the Philadelphia audience were secured in the 
possession of this valuable actor, for at least a conside- 
rable length of time. 

The manager of the New-York theatre invited Wood 
to go and play a few nights there. The invitation was 
accepted, and the impression made was such as to 
extend his reputation, and gratify his pride in the high- 
est degree. While there, he performed De Valmont 
twice, Don Felix, inthe Wonder, Penruddock, and Rolla. 
His Penruddock, particularly, we understand, though 
seen after that of Mr. Cooper, was universally applaud- 
ed, and warmly admired. 

Perhaps the best piece of acting exhibited by Mr. 
Wood is that of De Valmont, in the Foundling of 
the Forest; a part for which the author has done 
little, but left much for the genius of the actor. The 
feeling and gentlemanly deportment of Mr. Wood 
peculiarly calculated him for the character, and he has 
performed it frequently with augmented reputation and 
success. 

Mr. Wood's forte is decidedly genteel comedy, but 
he succeeds admirably well in tragedy too. His strik- 
ing excellence is a never-failing perfect knowledge of his 
author, both as to sentiment and language. If we were 
to designate the parts in which he particularly excels, 
we should say that his Belcour, Reuben Glenroy, Vapid, 
Tangent, Sir Charles Racket, Michael Perez, Mercutio, 
and Benedick, in comedy; and in Tragedy, his Brutus, 
Jaffier, lago, Alonzo, in the Revenge, Charles de Moor, 
and Penruddock, were all excellent performances. 

We have before hinted that Mr. Wood’s reputation 


was not so much the effect of natural endowments as 


the legitimate offspring of long and unwearied applica- 
tion, persevering ambition, and an enthusiastic love of 
the profession which he embraced almost from necessity. 
These quatities have enabled him successfully to combat, 
and finally to defeat the disadvantages of a delicate 
frame and an unmelodious voice, and they have gained 
a reputation scarcely surpassed on this side of the At- 
lantic. They are enforced, indeed, by advantages of a 
person tall ard genteel, a deportment easy and graceful, 
manners engaging and polite, and a most amiable char- 
We have, therefore, always confi- 
dence that an actor so endowed must perpetually im- 
prove, since the mind cannot be affected by accident, 
nor ite varieties rendered uninteresting by time. 


One of the most disagreeable, perhaps humiliating — 
circumstances attending the life of an actor ts, that per- _ 
sonal enmity, or partiality to a rival, or mere caprice in — 
the most despicable portion of the community, may sub- — 
ject him to insult when on the stage. On the 19th of — 
March, 1810, Mr. Wood was suddenly taken ill on a — 
The play was changed. The friends of © 


| benefit night. 
the actor, who had assembled for his benefit, chose to 
be irritated against Wood, and threats were loudly 
uttered of hissing him on his next appearance. He 
however wisely addressed the audience, and by what 
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statement of facts, deprived the valiant heroes who in |! eral times, in the long muddy lane; and my boots were 
the safety of numbers and obscurity had purposed to | in a sweet pickle. 


insult him, of an apology even to themselves for the | It was now old Captain Jones’ turn, the grandfather. 
outrage. ! Being roused from a doze, by the bustle and racket, he 
Mr. Wood’s most successful efforts have been in the opened both his eyes, at first with wonder and astonish- 


Copper Captain, Prince of Wales, and generally the ment. At last he began to halloo so loud that you might 
characters in which Mr. Lewis, of Covent Garden, | hear hima mile; forhe takes it for granted thatevery body 
shone unrivalled in his best days; yet in very many se- ; is just exactly as deaf as he is?’’ Mrs. Jones going close 
rious and tragic performances, in De Valmont, Reuben | to his ear, screamed out, “it’s Johnny Beedle.” —* Ho 
Glenroy, Jaffier, and many other characters of fwst-rate —Johnny Beedle. lremember, he was one summer at 
importance, he has gained reputation, and may be con- the siege of Boston,” —* No, no, father, bless your heart, 


sidered as an actor of uncommon versatility of talent. that was his grandfather, that’s been dead and gone this 
eke aera twenty year.’’—** Ho,—but where does he come from ?” 
COURTSHIP. Daown taown.—Ho.—And what does he follow for a 

BY WILLIAM L. M’CLINTOCK. livin’!’”’—And he did not stop asking questions, after 


Arter my sleighride, last winter, and the slippery | this sort, till all the particulars of the Beedle family 
trick I was served by Patty Bean, nobody would suspect | Were published and proclaimed in Mrs. Jones’ last 
me of hankering after the women again in ahuery. To | screech. He then sunk back into his doze again. 
hear me curse and swear and rail out against the whole | The dog stretched himself before one andiron; the 
feminine gender, you would have taken it for granted , cat squat down before the other. Silence came on by 
that I should never so much as look at one again, to all degrees, like a calm snow-storm, til] nothing was heard 
eternity—O, but I was wicked. “Darn and blast their but a cricket under the hearth, keeping tune with a 
eyes—says I.—Blame their skins—torment their hearts yellow birch forestick. Sally sat up prim, as if she 
and darn them to darnation.” Finally I took an oath | were pinned to the chair-back; her hands crossed gen- 
and swore thut if I ever meddled or had any dealings | teelly upon her eyes looking straight into the fire. 
with them again (in the sparking line I mean) I wish I Mammy Jones tried to straighten herself too, and laid 
might be hung and choked. her hands across in her lap. But they would not lay 

But swearing off from women, and then going into a Still. It was full twenty-four hours since they had done 
meeting-house chock full of gals, all shining and glisten- | 2y work, and they were out of all patience keeping 
ing in their Sunday clothes and clean faces, is like Sunday.—Do what she would to keep them quiet, they 
swearing off from liquor and going into a grog shop. Would bounce up, now and then, and go through the mo- 
It’s all smoke. tions, in spite of the fourthcommandment. For my part 

I held out and kept firm to my oath for three whole | / sat looking very much like a fool. The more I tried 
Sundays. Forenoons, a’ternoons and intermissions to say something the more my tongue stuck fast. I put 
complete. On the fourth, there were strong symptoms | ™y right leg over the left and said “hem.” Then I 
of a change of weather. A chap, about my size was changed, and put the left over the right. It was no use; 
seen on the way to the meeting-house, with a new patent the silence kept coming on thicker and thicker. The 
hat on; his head hung by the ears upon a shirt collar; drops of sweat began to crawl all over me. I got my 
his cravat had a pudding in it and branched out in front, eye upon my hat, hanging upon a peg, on the road to 
into a double bow knot. He carried a straight back the door; and then] eyed the door. At this moment, 
and a stiff neck, as a man ought to, when he has his best the old Captain, all at once sung out “ Johnny Beedle !”” 
clothes on ; and every time he spit, he sprung his body | It sounded like a clap of thunder, and I started right up 
forward, like a jack-knife, in order to shoot clear of the | 
ruffles. | “Johnny Beedle, you'll never handle sich a drumstick 

Squire Jones’ pew is next but two to mine; and when as your father did, if yer live to the age of Methusaler. 
I stand up to prayers and take my coat tail under my | He would toss up his drumstick, and while it was whirl- 
arm, and turn my back to the minister, I naturally look in’ in the air, take off a gill er rum, and then ketch it as 
right straight at Sally Jones. Now Sally has got a face | it come down, without losing a stroke in the tune. What 
not to be grinned at ina fog. Indeed, as regards beauty, | d’ye think of that, ha? But scull your chair round, close 
some folks think she can pull an even yoke with Patty | along side er me, so yer can hear.—Now, what have you 
Bean. For my part, I think there is not much boot be-|| come a’ter?”’ 
tween them. Any how, they are so nigh matched that | “T—I—a’ter? O, jest takin’ awalk. Pleasant walk- 
they have hated and dispised each other, like rank poi in’ I guess. I mean jest to see how ye all do.” 
son, ever since they were school-girls. | “Ho.—That’s another lie. You've come a courtin’, 

Squire Jones had got his evening fire on, and set him- i Johnny Beedle ; you're a’ter our Sal. Say, now, d’ye 
self down to reading the great bible, when he heard a want to marry, or only to court?” 
rap at hisdoor. “ Walk in.—Well, John, how der do? | *. This is what I call a choker. Poor Sally made but 
Git out, Pompey.—Pretty well I thank ye, Square, and | one jump and landed in the middle of the kitchen; and 
how do you do 1—Why, so as tocrawling—yeugly beast, then she skulked in the dark corner, till the old man, 
will ye hold yer yop—haul up a chair and set down, | after laughing himself into a hooping cough, was put to 
John. | bed. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Jones? O, middlin’, how’s Then came apples and cider; and, the ice being broke, 
yer marm ? Don’t forget the mat, there, Mr. Beedle.” | plenty of chat with mammy Jonesabout the minister and 
This put me in mind that I had been off soundings sev- | the ‘sarmon.’ I agreed with her to a nicety, upon all 
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the points of doctrine; but I had forgot the text and all | 
the heads of the discourse, but six. Then she teazed | 
and tormented me to tell who I accounted the best sing- | 


er in the gallery, that day. But mum—there was no) 


getting that out of me. “ Praise to the face is often dis- ! 


grace”’ says J, throwing a sly squint at Sally. 

At last, Mrs. Jones lighted other candle; and after | 
charging Sally to look well to the fire, she led the way to | 
bed, and the Squire gathered up his shoes and stockings | 
and followed. 

Sally and I were left sitting 2 good yard apart, hon- 
est measure. For fear of getting tongue tied again, I 
set right in, with a steady stream of talk. I told her 
all the particulars of the weather that was past, and 
also made some pretty cute guesses at what it was like | 
At first, 1 gave a hitch up with my. 
Then growing saucy, I repeat- 


to be in future. 
chair at every full stop. 
ed it atevery comma, and semicolon; and at last, it was | 
hitch, hitch, hitch, and I planted myself fast by the side | 
of her. 

“1 swow, Sally, you looked so plaguy handsome to | 
day, that I wanted to eat you up.” 

“Pshaw, get along you,” says she. 

My hand had crept along, sofnehow, upon its fingers, 
and begun to scrape acquaintance with hers. She sent 
it home again, with a desperate jerk. “ Try it agin’ — 
no better luck. “ Why, Miss Jones you're gettin’ up- | 
stropulous, a little old madish, I guess.” 

“ Hands off is fair play, Mr. Beedle.” 

It is a good sign to finda girl sulkey. I knew where | 
the shoe pinched. It was that are Patty Bean business. | 
So I went to work to persuade her that I had never had 
any notion after Patty, and to prove it I fell to running | 
Sally could not help chiming | 


her down at a great rate. 
in with me, and I rather guess Miss Patty suffered a 
few. I, now, not only got hold of her hand without op- | 
position, but managed to slip an arm round her waist. | 
But there was no satisfying me; so I must go to poking 
out my lips after a buss. I guess I rued it. She fetched | 
me a slap in the face that made me see stars, and my 
ears rung like a brass kettle for a quarter of an hour. I 
was forced to laugh at the joke, theugh out of the wrong | 
side of my mouth, which gave my face something the | 
The battle now began in the regular 

} 


look of a gridiron. 
way. 

“ Ah, Sally, give me a kiss, and ha’ done with it, now.” | 

“1 won't, so there, nor tech to.” || 

“T'll take it, whether or no.” | 

“ Do it, if you dare.” 

And at it we went, rough and tumble. An odd de-| 
struction of starch now commenced. The bow of my 
cravat was squat up in halfa shake. At the next bout, | 
smash went shirt collar, and, at the same time some of 
the head fastenings gave way, and down came Sally's 
hair in a flood, like a mill dam broke loose,—carrying 
away half a dozen combs. One dig of Sally’s elbow, — 
and my blooming ruffles wilted down to a dish-cloth. A 
But she had no time to boast. Soon her neck tackling 
It parted at the throat, and, whorah, || 


began to shiver. 
came a whole scheol of blue and white beads, scamper- 
ing and running races every which way about the floor. 
By the Hokey ; if Sally Jones is'nt real grit, there's | 
no snakes. She fought fair, however, I must own, and } 
neither tried to bite not scratch; and when she could . 


) Jones, head over ears. 


fight no longer, for want of breath, she yielded hand- 
somely. Her arms fell down by her sides, her head 
back over her chair, her eyes closed and there lay her 
little plump mouth, all inthe air. Lord! did ye ever 
see a hawk pounce upon a young robin? Or a bumble- 
bee upon a clover top ?—I say nothing. 

Consarn it, how a buss will crack, of a frosty night. 
Mrs. Jones was about half way between asleep and 
awake. ‘ There goes my yeast bottle,” says she to her- 
self—* burst into twenty hundred pieces, and my bread 
is all dough agin.” 

The upshot of the matter is, I fell in love with Sally 
Every Sunday night, rain or 
shine, finds me rapping at Squire Jones’ door, and twen- 
ty times have I been within a hair’s breadth of popping 
the question. But now I have made a final resolve; 
and if I live till next Sunday night, and I don’t get 


choked in the trial, Sally Jones will hear thunder. 


TO MY BROTHER. 

Tne following beautiful lines were written by Miss 
Cyntha Stow, of Troy, who was among the unfortunate 
beings who perished on board the steamboat “ Home,” 
on her passage from New York to Charleston, in Octo- 
ber last. The sad and melancholy fate of the vessel is 
still too plainly imprinted on the minds of all our readers 
to require comment. The lines were handed to her 
brother a few hours previous te her embarking on her 
fatal voyage. There is a deep melancholy pervading 
each of them, which would almost lead one to suppose 
that she had a presentiment of the dark fate that await- 
ed her. If, indeed, the doctrine, that the dead are the 
unwearied witnesses of our conduct, be true, how touch- 
Miss Stow 
was a young lady possessing superior accomplishments, 
with a well regulated and highly wrought mind. She 
was educated in Troy, and has left behind her many who 
appreciate her worth, and deeply sympathize with her 


ingly appropriate are the first three stanzas. 


relatives at their loss.—Epitors. 


Wuen the last rays, at twilight’s hour, 
Fall gently o’er the drooping flower— 
When mists are gathering on the hill, 
Nor sound is heard save mountain rill; 
Then hear the echo whispering near, 
In softer accents to thine ear— 

llove thee, dearest brother! 


When silence reigns through earth and sea— 

When glows the star of Memory— 

When Music wakes her thrilling tone, 

And Autumn winds around thee moan— 

Their accents hear, and oh rejoice! 

For, hark! there comes a well-known voice— 
I love thee, dearest brother! 


When Fancy lifts her radiant wing, 
And morning birds around thee sing— 
When Joy lights up thy beaming eye, 
And Love's enchantment too is nigh— 
When calm blue waters round thee flow, 
Then hear thy Sister, breathing low, 

I love thee, dearest brother! 


Should Disappointment’s withering breath. 
Consign thy brightest hopes to death— 
Should Friendship’s trust, in boyhood made, 
In after years prove faith betrayed ; 
Then tothy sister yet return, 
For oh, her heart will fondly burn 

Toclasp her dearest brother! 


Should Sorrow cloud thy coming years, 

And bathe thy prospects all in tears, 

Remember that the Rainbow's hue 

Is bright ‘mid clouds and sunshine too; 

Remember t h we’re doomed to part, 

There lives one fond and faithful heart; 
That loves her dearest brother ! 
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Original. 
SHOPPING WITH A COUNTRY COUSIN. 
| 


than I can tell. It must have been owing to the dex- 
terity of the drivers. Tired and heated, we were half 
way home, when Jane said to me, 

a short visit in town, “I want you to go a shopping with | « Now, cousin, I want to buy mother’s silk shawl, and 
me, I have a light silk dress to buy for myself and Lyddy | the gloves for the girls.” 


a hardly avoid her. How she escaped, is more 
| 


“‘Come, Bella,”’ said a cousin of mine, who was making 
5 





I ° . . aoa i 4 
and Sally; and I want you to show me the best stores. “ Why,” I answered, “ did you not tell me that, when 


I consented for I well remembered the kindness and | we were looking for the dress, we must go all the way 
hospitality with which I had been treated by my rela- | back again, to procure those articles.” 
gain, ; g Ss. 


tives, during a few weeks at their spacious farm-house, | “La! I did got know,” said Jane, “I thought one 
° ’ . , 


; | place was as godd as another.”’ 
warm day in June and we started from the vicinity of | But the principal shops,” I replied, “are all down 


Bleecker Street to proceed to Stewart’s, where I suppo- | town.’ 





and sincerely wished to make some return. It was a 


sed my cousin Jane could not fail of being suited. As : 
. a “Well, dear me, I’m sorry enongh, for 1’m tired out 
|—my feet are worn out with these hard pavements. 


‘Now, coz. Lam not going to be cheated by any of | .. ; . : . 
. 8 eas ; ’ | New York is such a dreadful, tiresome place, I wish | 


these Yorkers ; I know their tricks, I guess, and they’ll | ; , 
‘ » | only was well out of it once. 
find me as sharp as they are. | 


We proceeded through long rows of stools occupied | 


we entered she whispered to me, 


’ 


There was nothing to be done but retrace our steps, 

: ‘ so back we we rough ¢ » shops, i 7 
by ladies, and we reached the fartherest extremity and | so back we went through all the shops, until the shawl 
procured a vacant place, at the counter where the silks | and gloves were purchased. I prevailed on Jane to get 


. ~ e j ort i 8, > . aes , ‘e * Pree 
are displayed. She asked to see some silks. into an omnibus, to return home, as we were both exces 


| sively weary. But I soon repented this movement, for 


What kind and color, was asked. | si ' 
“Oh, 1 deus hnow,” Jane seplied, “You ton, “che! poor Jane was the victim of the greatest terror. Every 
said turning to me, “mother wants us to dress alike, | time we jolted, she screamed, and was sure we were 
she says, nothing’s so pretty as sisters all in a row dress- | breaking down or overturning. In short, she afforded 
ed just alike—but Lyddy wants a crow color, and Sally |much amusement to all within, and many without by her 


likes a grass green, so I don’t know what to do.” 


j » : nit —_ Ae ° 
The courteous youth proceeded to unfold and hold to cle was filled with passengers, the driver whipped his 


our view, piece by piece, of every shade and quality. | horses into a quick trot. Her agony was too great to 
Jane looked on with unwearied patience, but fixed on | bear, she was sure he was racing and we should soon be 
none. At length she perceived a piece of rich figured 
satin, which a lady near us was holding to the light. 
She suddenly seized one end and exclaimed, 

“La! that’s pretty, now I like that.” 

“The fashionable dressed lady quietly resigned he 
hold whilst she surveyed my cousin Jane, with a look, 
which seemed to ask, ‘‘ What curious species of zoology 
have we here.”” But Jane perceived her not, and asked 


shrieks and causeless terror. Atlength, when the vehi- 


dashed to pieces. In vain I endeavored to pacify her— 
| she knew, she said, such things were every day occur- 
rences in New York. They were used to having their 
brains dashed out, or limbs broken, but for her part she 
. | was not. Out she would go—so I pulled the check 
string, and we proceeded once more homewards. Our 
house was in sight, that haven of rest and refreshment, 
I quickened my steps, when Jane said, 





the price. | “ Where is Liberty Street, cousin, is it near here ?” 

“One dollar and three quarters a yard.” “No, I replied, it is some distance.” 

** Gracious me, for that narrow stuff!” she exclaimed, “Oh, I’m very sorry,” said she, “for I have got a 
““T guess you'll take less—I’ll give seventy-five cents.’”’ | call to make there.”’ 

ai No, indeed, madam,” he replied, ‘we have but one ” Impossible,” I exclaimed, “itis in the lower part 
price for our goods.” | ofthe city. If you had told me when we were in Maiden 


But cousin Jane would not be convinced until after an | Lane, we might have gone there, as it is the next 
hour’s haggling—when throwing down the satin, she ' street.” 
declared it too dear for her, and all the cheaper ones | “Well, how was I to know,” she observed, “ where 
looked so ill after it she tossed them aside. We left | Liberty Street was—go I must, for mother desired me 
the shop and proceeded through several others, where not to come home without going to see cousin MecGrub- 
pretty much the same scene was acted over, until she | bins, who lives in Liberty Street.” 
was persuaded by one more elegant than the others, to | “ Dear Jane,” said I, ‘ youcannot, indeed you are too 
decide on a slazy silk, neither the color, nor quality she | Weary to attempt it.” 
desired. I endeavored to interfere, but was out-talked | ‘Oh, I must,” she answered, “ there is no help for it 
by the voluble shopman, and we departed. —this is my last day, and mother would’nt like it a bit 
it was a warm day and cousin Jane was none of the | if I did'nt.” 
sylph-like sort, she leaned heavily on my arm, complain- | “« Dear cousin,” said I, clinging to the iron railings, 
“ indeed I cannot accompany you, I am worn out.” 
“ Well, Bella,” said Jane, “ you know I cannot find 
the way without you. I'm sure I’m tired enough too, 


ing of weariness, and how the hard pavements hurt her 
feet. Every time we crossed the street I was obliged to 
rescue her at the risk of my own life, from the carriages | 
and carts. She never looked to the right or left, but, if. and it is no farther than we went that day we walked 
{ called to her, or pulled her by the arm, to warn her of | along Horse tail creek to Lake Winnemapasquod.” 

any danger, she stopped, frightened and bewildered, | I was silenced, for I well remembered the unwearied 
stared at the prancing horses, who looked as if they || patience with which my cousins bad explored the beaus 
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tiful country in their vicinity, in search of the picturesque 
for which they had no taste, merely to please me. 
cast one longing look at the house door. Then we re- 
traced our weary way in a broiling summer’s sun, once 
more down Broadway. In vain I entreated Jane to 
allow me to employ a hack—the very name drove her 
frantic. She knew, she said, too well, these hack dri- 
vers, she had heard enough of them. They had as lieve 
dash a body to pieces as not. One thing I insisted on, 
I demanded Jane’s list in order to plan out our proceed- 
It was well 


I did, for 1 found several commissions still to execute, 


ings so as to take as few steps as possible. 


and places to stop at, which would have kept us all day, 
if I had not taken the precaution of consulting her list. 

To those who have perused my narrative thus far, let 
me warn them, never to go a shopping with a country 
friend, without first knowing all the places they wish to 
visit, and plan out their movements accordingly. 





THE BLUSH. 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH SMITH. 


Tue soft warm air scarcely stirred the leaves of, the 
vine, that clustered about the bower of Eve, as she lay with 
pale cheek and languid limbs, her first born daughter 
resting upon her breast. 
field, that their sports mighi not disturb the repose of 
our first mother, and the low murmur of the tiny cas- 
cade, the monotonous hum of insects, and happy twitter 
of unfledged birds, all wooed her to slumber; yet she 
slept not. She looked with a mother’s deep unutterable 
love upon the face of her babe, yet tears were in her eye, 
Herself the last, the per- 
fection of the Creator’s workmanship, she still marvelled 
at the surprising beauty of her daughter. She looked 
into its dark liquid eye, and drank deep from the foun- 
tain of maternal love. 
hand to her lips, hugged it to her heart, and felt again 
She thought of Para- 
She 


thought of generations to come, who might curse her 


and anxiety upon her brow. 


the bitterness of transgression. 
dise, whence she had expelled her children. 


for her misery. She thought of the sweet beauty of her 
child on whom she had entailed sorrow, suffering and 
She felt it murmuring at the fountain of 
She 
turned aside the thick leaves of the grape vine, and 
looked out upon the still blue sky, over which, scarcely 
** My daughter,”’ she 


temptation. 
life while it stretched its little hand to her lips. 


moved the white thin clouds. 
faintly ejaculated, “ thou knowest not the evil I have 
done thee. Let these bitter tears attest my penitence. 
Let me teach thee so to live, that thou mayst hereafter 
obtain inanother world the Paradise thou hast lost in 
this—lost by thy mother’s guilt. O, my daughter, would 
that I alone might suffer, that the whole wrath of my 
offended Creator might fall on my head and thou, and 
such as thou, might escape.”” The tears, the penitence 
of Eve prevailed! a Heavenly messenger was dispatched 
to console her, to lift her thoughts to better hopes and 
less gloomy anticipations. 
patents, and their banishment from Paradise, these an- 
gel visits had been “ few and far between,”’ and our first 


mother hailed his approach with awe and pleasure. 


| sent to confort thee. 
mands of God, death has been brought, indeed, upon thy 


Adam had led his sons to the | 


She pressed its small foot and | 


Since the sin of our first | 


| from evil. 


“‘ Eve,” kindly spake the divine visitant, ‘‘ thy sorrow 


I and thy penitence are all known to thy Creator, and 
| though thy fault was great, he yet carethfor thee. Iam 


As thou didst disobey the com- 


prosperity, but thy children may not curse thee. Thy 
daughters shall imitate thy penitence, and to secure the 
favor of Heaven. To each one shall be given a spirit, 
capable of resisting i-)aptation, and assimilating to that 
holiness from whom thou hast departed. Though sin 
and death have entered the world by thy means, thy 
children will still have only their own sins to answer for, 
and may not justly reproach thee for their errors.” 
_“ True, Lord,” responded Eve, “ but the altered sky, the 
hard earth that scarcely yields its treasures to the labor 
of Adam, and the changed natures of the animals that 
once meekly and kindly sported together, all tell of my 
disobedience, and my daughter will turn her eyes upon 


| me when suffering and trial come, and that look will re- 


proach me as the cause. I am told that our children 


1 shall equal in number the leaves of the green wood, and 


the earth shall hereafter be peopled with beings like our- 
selves. I shrink to think on the mass of sorrow I have 
| brought upon my daughters.’”’ 
She looked fondly on her babe, and timidly raised it 
towards the benificent being who paused at her bower. 


‘“¢ When men shall become numerous, and there shall be 


many beings like these, fair and frail, may not their 
beauty—”’ She paused and looked anxiously up. “Speak, 
| Eve,” said the messenger, “thy request shall be granted. 
I am sent to bestow upon thee whatever thou shalt ask, 
for this thy first born daughter.” “ I scarcely know,” re- 
sumed Eve, thus encouraged, “ but I would ask for this 
first daughter of an erring mother, something, to warn 
her of even the approach of sin, something, that will 
whisper caution, and speak of innocence and purity. 
Something, O, gracious Lord, that will remind us of 
| Paradise.” 
“ Hast thou not all that, Eve, in the voice within, the 


voice of conscience ?”” Eve dropped her head upon her 
bosein. ‘‘ But that monitor may be disregarded, my 
daughters may, like their unhappy parent, stifle its voice 
and heedlessly neglect its warnings. I would have 
something, that when flattery would mislead, beauty be- 
wilder, or passion lead astray, would outwardly as it 
were, kid them take heed, warn them to shrink from the 
very trail of the serpent, whose insidious poison may cor- 
rupt and destroy. Hast thou nothing that will be to the 
‘innocent, the virtuous, like a second conscience, to 
cause them to shrink even from the appearance of evil ?” 
The angel smiled, and answered our mother with kind- 
ness, and a look ‘of heavenly satisfaction. ‘‘ Most wisely 
has thou petitioned, O Eve. Thou hast asked blessings 
for thy posterity, not for thyself. Thy daughters shall 
bless thee for the gift thy prayer has obtained.”” The 
spirit departed. The gift he bestowed may be seen on 
the face of the maiden when she shrinks from the too 
admiring gaze, when her ear is listening to the tale of 
love, or flattery, when in solitude of her own thoughts she 
starts at her own imaginings, when she shrinks even 
from her own reflected loveliness in the secrecy of home; 
or abroad, trembles at the intrusive touch, or familiar 
language, of him who should be her guide, her protector 
That gift was the dlush. 
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Original. | vauntingly styled themselves. It was said of the Sea- 
THE PIRATES’ RETREAT. | Sprite, that she was as ficet as the winds, and as myste- 
rious in her movements; and her master spirit, the 


BY 8. R. BECKETT. . / ; 
fierce Juan Piesta, was as wily and fierce a robber, as 


» re ley raata . — 
“There was an old and quiet man, ever prowled upon the western waters. Indeed, so 


And by the fire sat he; wonderful and various had been his escapes, that many 
And now, said he, to you I'll tell 
Things passing strange that once befell 

A ship upon the sea.”—Mary Howitt. general, believed him to be leagued with the Powers of 


of the Spaniards, and the lower orders of seamen in 


; ‘ . . Darkness ! 
“ Tuere she is, Ricardo,” said I to my friend, as we | . . 
os : | But the Dart had been fitted up for the present cruise 
reached the end of the pier, in Havana, while the Dart | 


lay about half a mile off the shore,—‘“ what think you of | expressly on account of her matchless speed, and our 
her?” 

“ Beautiful!—a more symmetrical craft never passed 
the Moro!” 

So thought I, and my heart responded with a thrill of 


captain, generally known in the service by the signifi- 
‘cant appellation of Old Satan West, was, in situations 
where fighting or peril formed any part of the story, a 
full match for his namesake. 


pride to the sentiment. How saucy she looked, with 
| 


After cruising about the western extremity of Cuba, 
for nearly a month, to no purpose, we bore away for the 
southern coast of St. Domingo, and at the time my story 
opens, were off Jacquemel. The morning was herald- 
to the size of willow wands, while the slight ropes that ed onward by troops of clouds, “ the men beilitons and 

like Durning hues—deep crimson ridges—fire-fringed vol- 
umes of purple, hanging far in the depths of the mild 
and beautiful heaven—long, rose-tinted and golden 
plumes, stretching up from the horizon to the zenith,— 
forming altogether a most gorgeous and magnificent 
spectacle, while, to complete the pageant, the sun, just 
rising from his ocean lair, shed a flood of glaring light 
far over the restless expanse toward us, and every rope 
and spar of our vessel, begemmed with bright dew- 
drops, flashed and twinkled in his beams, like the 


her gay streamers abroad upon the winds, and the red- 
striped flag of the Union floating jauntily at the main 
peak—with her lofty masts tapering away, till, relieved 
against the blue abyss, they were apparently diminished 


supported the upper spars seemed, from the pier, 
the fairy tracery of the spider. Although surrounded 
by ships, xebecs, brigantines, polacres, galleys and gal- 
liots from almost every clime in christendom, she stood 
up conspicuously among them all, an apt representative 
of the land whence she came! But let us take a nearer 
view of the beauty. The hull was long, low, and at the 
bows almost as sharp as the missile after which she was 
named. Fror the waist to the stern, she tapered away 


in the most graceful proportions, and she had as lovely é ; 
: jewelled robes of a princely bride. 
Light and |: . 


“Fore top there! what’s that away in the wake o’ 
the sun?” called out Mr. Dacres. 
| “A drifting spar, I believe, Sir—but the sun throws 
such a glare on the water I cannot see plainly.” 


a run as ever slid over the dancing billows. 
graceful as a sea-bird, she rocked on the undulating 
water. Buther rig !—herein, to my thinking, was her 
chiefest beauty—every thing pertaining to it was so 


exact, so even and so fanfo. Besides the sail usually 
I looked in the direction pointed out, and saw a dark 


object tumbling about on the fiery swell, like an evil 
which, now that she was in port, were all rigged up. spirit in torment. We altered our course and stood 
id Bway toward it. It turned out to be a boat, apparently 
empty, buton a nearer inspection we perceived a man 
lying under its thwarts, whose pale lank features and 

Her armament consisted of one long brass twenty- sunken eye bespoke him as suffering the last pangs of 
four pounder, mounted ona revolving carriage mid-  St@rvation My surprise can better be imagined than 
ships, and six twelve-pound carronades. Add to this a described, on discovering in the unfortunate man a 
picked crew of ninety men, with the redoubtable Jona- | highly loved companion of my boyhood, Frederick 
Percy! He was transferred from his miserable quar- 
and your humble servant, Ahasuerus Hackinsack, as | t's t0 @ snug berth on board of the Dart, and in a few 


second lieutenant, besides a posse of minor officers and hours, by the judicious management of our surgeon, 
| was resuscitated, so as to be able to come on deck. 


carried by man-of-war schooners, she had the requisite 


appertenances for a royal and flying kite, or sky-sail, 


Not another vessel of her class in the navy could spre: 
so much canvas to the influence of old Boreas as the 
Dart. 


than West as our captain, Mr. Dacre Dacres as first, 


middies,—and you may form a faint idea of the Dart. | 

Bidding adieu to my friend, I jumped into the pinnace ] His story may be told in a few words. He had been 
waiting, and in a few minutes stood on her quarter deck. || travelling in England—while there had married a beau- 

But it will be necessary for me to explain for what tiful, but friendless orphan. Soon after this occurrence, 
purpose the Dart was here. She had been dispatched | he embarked in one of his father’s ships for Philadel- 
by government to cruise among the Leeward Islands, | phia, intending to touch at St. Domingo city, and take 
and about Cape St. Antonio, in quest of a daring band | ina freight. But, three days before, when within a few 
of pirates, who, trusting to their superior prowess and _ hours’ sail of their destined port, they had fallen in with 
the fleetness of their vessel, a schooner called the Sea-| a piratical schooner, which, after a short struggle, suc- 
Sprite, had long scourged the merchantmen of the In- ‘ceeded in capturing them. While protecting his wife 
dian seas with impunity. Cruiser after cruiser had | from the insults of the buccaneers, he received a blow 
been sent out to attack them in vain. She had invaria-| in the temple, which deprived him of his senses; and 
bly escaped, until at length, in reality, they were left | when he awoke to consciousness it was night, wild and 
for awhile, the undisputed ‘ rulers of the waves,’ as they dark, and he was tossing on the lone sea, without provi- 
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sions, sail or oars, as we had found him. For three 
days he had not tasted food. Poor fellow! his anxiety 
as to the fate of his wife almost drove him to distraction. 

This circumstance assured us that we were on the 
right trail of the marauder whom we sought. We con- 
tinued beating up the coast till noon, when the breeze 


died away into a dead calm, and we lay rolling on the 


_ plenty on de cos ob Barbado. 


“Steer wid he head turn behin’ him!’’ answered 
Seignor Essequibo, bursting into a chuckling laugh— 
mightily tickled with the struggles of the ungainly mon- 
ster,—** Che, che, che!—him sea-dragum—catch um 
Take care ob him horn!” 
“Yo, heave, ho! Shaint Pathrick, an’ it’s me what’s 


-caught a whale!” drawled out a brawny Patlander, 


long glossy swell, about ten leagues from the St. Do- | 


mingo shore. The sun was intensely powerful, glowing 
through the hazy atmosphere, directly over our heads, 
like a red-hot cannon ball; and the far-stretching main 
was as sultry and arid as the sands of an African desert. 
To the north, the cloud-topped moyntains of St. Do- 
mingo obstructed our view, looming through the blue 
haze to an immense height—presenting to us the aspect 
of huge, flat, shadowy walls; and one need have taxed 
his imagination but lightly, to fancy them the bounda- 


while he tugged and sweated to heave in his prize. 

“* My gorra! you hook one barracounter!’’ cried Billy, 
as his eye caught a glimpse of the big fish curveting in 
the water at the end of Paddy’s line,—“ Bes’ fish in de 


worl’ !—good for make um chowder—good for fry—for 


ries dividing us from a brighter and a better clime. | 


The depths of the ocean were as translucent as an un- 


obscured summer sky, and far beneath us we could | 


distinguish the dolphins and king-fixh, roaming leisurely | 
ed a merry wight of a tar, from the land of wooden nut- 


about, or darting hither and thither as some object 
attracted their pursuit; while nearer its surface the 


blue element was alive with myriads of minor nonde- | 


scripts, riggling, flouncing and lazily moving up and 


down—probably attracted by the shade of our dark | 


hull. 
The men having little else to do, obtained from the 
captain permission to fish. Directly they hud hauled in 


a dozen or more of the most ill-favored, shapeless, un- 


ebery ting,—me help you pull him in, Massa Coulan,” 
and without further ado, he laid hold of the line. The 
beautiful fish was hauled in, and consigned to the 
custody of the cook. 

‘“* Stave in my bulwarks, if this ’ere dragon-fish ha’n’t 
stuck one of his horns into my foot an inch deep !” roar- 
ed an old marine,—*‘ Hand me that sarving mallet, snow 
ball, [ll see if I can’t give him a hint to behave better !”’ 

‘* Hurrah !—here comes an ow!l-fish, I reckon ;”’ shout- 


megs,—‘‘ specimen of the salt-water owl! Lord, look 
at hie teeth—how he grins !—What are you laughing at, 
my beauty ?” 

‘** Le diable ! uné chouette dans la mer?” exclaimed 


a little wizen-pated Frenchman, who had seated himself 


_astraddle of the cathead.—* Vel, Monsieur Vagastafsh, 


christian-looking articles I ever clapped eyes on, which, | 


when I came from aft, were dancing their death jigs on 
the forecastle-deck, much to the diversion of the cap- 
tain’s black waiter, Essequibo. 


“ Halloo !—this way, blackey!” shouted an old tar 
to the merry African, who, by the way, was a kind of 
reference table for the whole crew—‘ Egad! Billy, 
look here—what do yow call this comical looking devil 
that has helped himself to my hook? Why! his body 
is as long as the articles of discipline, and his mouth 
almost as long as his body !—your own main-hatch-way 
is not a circumstance to it!” 

“Him be one gar fish—ocium gar !—he no good for 


eat,”’ answered the black with a grin that drew the cor- 


ners of his mouth almost back to his ears, so that, to | 


all appearance, small was the hinge that kept brain and 
body together. 


with feigned wonder, “ By all that’s crooked, an even 
bet !—ar’nt your mouth made ov injy rubber, Billy?” 


** Good ting to hab de larsh mout, Misser Mengo,— 
eat de more—lib de longer,” said Billy. 

* Serew your blinkers this way, Jack Simpson, there’s 
a prize for you,” said another, as he dragged a huge 
lump-headed, bull-eyed, tail-less mass out of the water, 
with fins protruding, like thorns, from every part of his 
body !—*' Guess he's one of the fighting cocks down 
below, seeing his spurs!—any how, he’s well armed,— 
I'll be keel-hauled, if he don’t look like the beauty that 
we saw carved out on the Frencher’s stern, with the 
Neptune bestride it, in Havana, barin’ he wants a tail ! 


Han’t he a queer un !—but how in natur do you suppose 
he makes out to steer without a rudder?” 


comment nommez vous dish petit poisson ?” 

‘Poison! No, Monsheer, I rather guess there han’t 
the least bit o’ poison in natur about that ere young 
shark!” replied Wagstaff, “‘ though for that matter a 
shark’s worse’n poison.” 

‘“‘T not mean poison—I say poisson—/fish.” 

“OQ, poison fish—yes, I know—you'll find plenty on 
the Bahamy copper banks. I always gets the cook to 
put a piece of silver in the boilers, when we grub on fish 
in them ere parts.” 

“*O, mon dieu! le rashealle hash bitez mon vum almos’ 
off! Saecré, vous ingrat, to treatez me so like, when I am 
feed you wis de bon diner !”’ 

My attention was called away from this scene of hila- 
rity, by the voice of the watch in the fore-top, announc- 
ing a sail in sight. 

A faint indefinable speck could be seen in the quarter 
designated, fluttering on the bosom of the blue sea like 


a drift of foam. With the aid of a glass we made it out 


: , ‘to be the topsail of a schooner, so distant that her hull 
At the sight the querist dropped the fish, exclaiming | 


and lower sails were below the brim of the horizon. 
Her canvas had probably just been unloosed to the 
breeze, which wasdirectly after seen roughening the face 
of the broad, smooth expanse as it swept down to- 
ward us. 

“That glass, Mr. Waters—she is standing toward 
us, and by the gods of war! the cut of her narrow flying 
royal, looks marvellously like that of our friend, the Sea- 


Sprite!” said the captain, while the blood flashed over 


his bald forehead, like ‘ heat lightning’ over a summer 


| cloud; “ Mr. Hackinsack, see that every thing is ready 





for a chase.” 

The broad sails were unloosed and sheeted close home. 
Directly the wind was with us, and we were bowling 
along under a press of canvas. 

“ Now, quartermaster, look to your sails as closely as 
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you would watch one seeking your life.” Another squint "| heights, swaying and flaunting the gale, like the banners 


through the glass. ‘ Ha! they have suspected us, and 
are standing in toward the land, jam on the wind ;—let 
them look to it sharply ; it must be a fleet pair of heels 
that can keep pace with the Dart,—though to say the 
least of yonder cruiser, she is no laggard !” 

After pacing the deck some ten minutes, he again hove 
short and lifted the glass to his eye. 

*“ By heavens! the little witch still holds her way with 
us !—Have the skysail set, and rig out the top-gallant- 
studd’n sail !’’ 

Every one on board was now eager in the chase. The 
orders were obeyed almost as soon as given. Our proud 
vessel, under the press of sail, absolutely flew over the 
water, haughtily tossing the rampant surges from her 
sides, while her bows were buried in a roaring and 
swirling sheet of foam, and a broad band of snow stretch- 
ed far over the dark blue waste astern, showing a wake 
as straitas an arrow. She was careened down to the 
breeze, so that her lower studd’n-sail-boon every mo- 
ment dashed a cloud of spray from the romping billows, 
and her lee rail was at times under water. Her masts 
eurved and whiffled beneath the immense piles of canvas, 
like a stringed bow. 

“She walks the waters bravely,”’ said the captain, 
casting a glance of exultation at the distended sails and 
bending spars, and then at our arrowy wake.—“ But, 


by Jupiter, the chase still almost holds her way with us. | 


We need more sail aft. Beara hand, my men, and run 
up the ringtail.”’ 


“‘ That will answer,—a dolphin would have a sweat 


to beat us in this trim! 

“Well, Mr. Percy, is yonder dasher the craft that 
pillaged your ship, and sent you cruising about the | 
ocean in that bit of a cockle-shell, think you?” 

“« That is the pirate schooner—I cannot mistake her,”’ 


replied Percy, who stood with his flashing eyes rivetted | 
on the vessel, and his fingers impatiently working about | send up a cloud of mist and spray. 


and streamers of an encamped army. 

Notthe slightest chance for harbor or anchorage could 
be discovered along the whole iron-bound coast, yet the 
gallant little Sea-Sprite held steadily on her course, 
steering broad for the base of the mountains. 

“Why, in the name of madness, is the fellow driving 
in among the breakers ?’’ muttered our brave captain ;— 
“ Thinks he to escape by running into danger? By Mars, 
and if I mistake not, he shall have peril to his heart's 
content, ere nightfall !”’ 

But fate willed that we should be disappointed ; for 
just as every thing had been arranged to treat the bucca- 
neer with a fist full of grape and canister, one of those 
sudden tempests, so common to the West Indies in the 
autumn months, was upon us. A vast, black, conglom- 
erated volume of vapor swung against the mountain 
Bril- 


liant scintillations were darting from its shadowy bor- 


summits, and curled heavily down over the cliffs. 


ders, and the zigzag lightnings were playing about it, 
and licking its ragged folds like the tongues of an evil 
spirit! Suddenly it burst asunder, and a burning gleam 
—a wide conflagration, as if the very earth had exploded 
—flashed over the hills, accompanied with a peal of 
thunder that made the broad ocean tremble, and our 
deck quiver under us, like a harpooned grampus in his 
death grasp! The electric fluid upheaved and hurled to 
fragments an immense peak near the summit of the 
mountains, and huge masses of rock, with thunderous 


| din, and amid clouds of dust, smoke and fire, came bound- 


ing and racing down from crag to crag, uprooting the 


tall cedars, and dashing to splinters the firm iron-wood 
trees, as though they had been but reeds—sweeping a 


wide path of ruin through the thick forests, and shivering 
to atoms and dust the loose recks that obstructed their 
career, till, with a whirring bound, they plunged from a 
beetling cliff into the sea, causing the tortured water to 
All on board were 


the hilt of his cutlass, while his brow was darkened with | struck aghast at the blinding brilliancy of the flash and 


an intense desire of revenge. 

Three hours passed, and we had gained within a’ 
league of the noble looking craft. She was heeled down 
to the breeze, so that owing to the ‘ bagging’ of her low- 
er sails, her hull was almost hidden from sight. Like | 
a snowy cloud, she darted along the revelling waters, 
the sunbeams basking on her wide spread wings, and 
the sprightly billows flashing and surging around her 
bows. Never saw I an object more beautiful. 

The land was now fully in sight—a stern and rock- 
bound coast, against which the breakers dashed with | 
maddening violence, and for half a mile from the shore, | 
the water was one conflicting waste of snowy surf and 
billow. No signs of inhabitants, on either hand, as far 
as the eye could view, were discernible. The long range 


of stern, solitary, mountains arose from the waves, and | 


towered away till lost in the clouds. Their sides, save 
where some splintered cliff lifted its gray peaks in the 
day, were clothed with thick forests, among which the 
tufted palm and wild cinnamon stood up conspicuously 


| its terrible effects. 


| We were aroused to a sense of our situation, by the 
clear, sonorous voice of Satan West, whom nothing per- 
taining to earth could daunt, calling all hands to take in 
sail. 

Instantly the trade-wind ceased, and a fearful, death- 
This was of short duration ; hardly 


‘like silence ensued. 
"were our sails stowed close, when we saw the trees 
drawn upwards, twisted off and rent to pieces, while a 
dense mass of leaves and broken branches whirled over 
the land; and a wild, deep, wailing sound, as of rushing 
wings, filled the air, foretelling the onset of the whirl- 


wind. 


| The hurricane is upon us!—helm hard aweather!”’ 


‘thundered the captain. 

But the Dart was already lying on her beam-ends, 
heaving, groaning and quivering throughout every tim- 
ber, in the fierce embrace of the tremendous blast! Af- 
_ter its first overpowering shock, however, the gallant 
craft slowly recovered, and by dint of the strenuous 























like sentinels looking afar over the wide waste of blue. exertions of our men, she was got before the gale. Away 
Here and there a torrent could be traced, leaping from | she sprang, like a frighted thing, over the tormented 
crag to cliff, seeming, as it blazed in the fierce sun-light, || and whitening surges, completely shrouded in foam and 
to run liquid fire ; and gorgeous masses of wild creepers | spray. A dense cloud, murky as midnight, spread over 
and tangled undergrowth hung down over the embattled } the face of the heavens, where a moment before, naught 
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met the gazer’s eye, save the fleecy mackerel-clouds, 
drifting afar through its cerulean hails. The blue light- 
nings gleamed, the thunder boomed and rattled, the 
black billows shook their flashing manes, the whole fir- 
mament was in an uproar; and amid the wild rout, our 
little Dart, as a dry leaf in the antumn winds, was borne 
about, a very plaything in the eddying whirls of the 
frantic elements. 

The tempest was as short lived as it was sudden, and 
as the schooner had sustained no material injary, direct- 
When 


the rain cleared up in shore, every eye sought eagerly for 


ly after it had abated she was under sail again. 


the pirate craft. 

She had vanished! 

Nothing met our view but the tossing and tumbling 
surges, and the breaker-beaten coast. If ever old Satan 
West was taken aback, it wasthen. His brow darkened, 
ard a shadow of unutterable disappointment passed over 
his countenance. 

““ Gone !—By all that is mysterious and wonderful— 
gone!” he muttered to himself,—‘‘ escaped from my 
very grasp! Can there be truth in the wild tales told of 
her ? No, no !—idiot to harbor the thought for a moment 
—she has foundered !” 

But this was hardly probable, as not the slightest ves- 
tige of her remained about the spot. 

Poor Perey, too, was the picture of despair. His hat 
had been blown away by the hurricane; and his hair 
tossed rudely in the wind, as he stood in the main-chains, 
gazing with the wildness of a maniac over the uproarous 
waters. 

‘¢ The lovers of the marvellous would here find enough 
to fatten upon, I ween,” said Dacres, composedly help- 
ing himself to a quid of tobacco. ‘ What think you is 
to come next ? for I hardly think the play ends with 
actors and all being spirited away in a thunder gust!” 

[ was interrupted in my reply by the energetic excla- 
mations of the captain, who had been gazing seaward, 
over the quarter-rail. 

“ Yes, by all the imps in purgatory, it is that devil- 
leagued pirate,” burst from his lips; and at the same 
moment the cry of Sai/ O! was heard from the forward 


watch. 
A long-sparred vessel could be seen, relieved against 


horizon. Surprize was imagined on every countenance, 
and when the order was passed to crowd on all sail in 
pursuit, a murmur of disapprobation run through the 
whole crew. However, such was their respect for the 
old Satan West, that no one dared demur openly. Again 
the Dart was bounding over the waves in pursuit of the 
stranger, which has confirmed our suspicions as to her 
character, by hoisting all sail and endeavoring to es- 
cape us. 

But here likewise we were disappointed. 
to be a Baltimore clipper, aud had endeavored to run 
away from us, taking us for the same craft we had sup- 
posed hee to be. : 

After parting from the Baltimorean, we ran in; and 
as the evening fell, anchored under the land, sheltered 
from the waves by a little rocky promontory. It was 
my turn to take the evening watch. 
were soon lost in sleep, and all was hushed into repose, 







the black bank of clouds, that were crowding down the 


She proved | 
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| if I except the shrill, rasping voices of the green lizards, 
the buzzing and humming of the numerous insects on 
shore, and the occasional, long-drawn creak of the 


The 


moon, attended by one bright, beautiful planet, was on 


cable, as the schooner swung at her anchor. 


her wonted round through the heavens, and the far ex- 
panse of ocean, reflecting her effulgence, seemed to roll 
in billows of molten silver beneath the gentle night-wind, 
which swept from the lard, fragrant with the breath of 
wild-flowers and spicy shrubs. 

Little Ponto, the royal reefer, lay on a gun carriage 
near me. This boy, whom, when on a former cruise, I 
| had rescued from a Turkish Trader, was a favorite with 

allon board. Although, in person, effeminate and beau- 
tiful as a girl, and possessing the strong affections of the 
weaker sex, he still was not wanting in that high cour- 
are and energy which constitutes the pride of manhood. 
| He was an orphan, and with the exception of a sister and 
/aunt, who were living together in England, there was 
not, in the wide world, one being with whom he could 
claim relationship. When very young, he had been 
entrusted tothe charge of the friendly captain of a mer- 
chant ship, bound to Smyrna, for the purpose of improv- 
ing his health. But the vessel never reached her des- 
tined port. She was captured by an Algerine rover, 
It was from the worst of 
slavery that I had rescued him, and ever after the occur- 


He 


appeared to be contented and happy in his present situ- 


and the boy made prisoner. 
rence his gratitude toward me knew no bounds. 


ation, save when his thoughts reverted to his lone sister. 
| Then the tears would spring into his eyes, and he would 
talk to me of her beauty and goodness, till I was almost 
in love withthe pure being which his glowing descrip- 
| tions had conjured to my mind. I loved that boy as a 
brother, and he returned my affection with a fervor, 
equalling that of a trusting woman. 
| As I leaned against the companion-way, absorbed in 
_ pleasant dreams of my far home, a touch on the shoulder 
aroused me. I turned and Percy stood by my side. 
| The beauty of the evening had soothed his wild and agi- 
‘tated feelings. He spoke of his wife with touching re- 


_gret, as if certain that she was lost to him for ever. For 


|| nearly an hcur he stoed gazing on the moon’s bright 


attendant, as if he fancied it her home. 
At length he disappeared below, and again Ponto, 
who seemed to be wrapped in a deep revery, was my 


‘only companion. We had remained severa) minutes in 


| silence, when suddenly, as if it had dropped from the 
clouds, a female form appeared far above us, on a pre- 


regulations of the service, and so great their dread of | cipitous bluff that leaned out over the deep, on which 


the solitary moonlight slept in unobstructed brightness. 
The form advanced so near the brink of the fearful crag, 


| that we could even distinguish the color of her drapery 
_as it fluttered in the wind. By the motion of her arms 


she seemed beckoning us on shore; then, as if despair- 
ing to attract our attention, she looked fearfully about, 
and the next moment a strain of exquisite melody came 
floating down to us, like a voice from heaven. We re- 


mained breathless, and could almost distinguish the 


words. 


The strain terminated in a startling cry, and with a 
frantic gesture the figure tore a crimson scarf from her 


Our wearied crew | neck, and shook it wildly on the winds; at the same 


moment the dark form of a man leaped out on the cliff. 
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There was a short struggle, with reiterated shrieks of 
“help! help! help!” 
appeared in the deep shadow of another rock. 

Ponto, who at the first burst of the song, had started 


up and grasped my arm with a degree of wild energy 
I had never witnessed in him before, now suddenly re- 
leased his hold, and with a single bound plunged into 
the sea. So lost was I in amazement at the whole 
scene, that for a moment I remained undecided what 
course to pursue; then, not wishing to alarm the ship, 
I ordered Waters, the midshipman of the watch, to jump 
into the boat with a few of the men, and pull after 
him. 

The head of my little favorite soon became visible in 
the moonlight. With a vigorous arm he struck out for 
the shore, and was immediately hid in the deep shadow 
of its mural cliffs. A moment, and I again saw him on 
the beetling rocks, whence the female had just disap- 
peared ; then he, too, was lost in the darkness. 

Waters, after being absent in the boat about half an 


in a voice of agony, and all dis-_ 








strikes me, too,” he continued, after listening a moment, 
“that we shall have a storm before morning; the fog 
seems to be brushing by us, and the noise of the break- 
ers on shore grows terribly loud. I would give all the 
prize-money I ever gained to be out of the place, with 
good sea-room, a flowing sheet, and our bows turned 
toward home—no good ever came of fighting these 
pirate imps. Heaven help us! what is that?” he ex- 
claimed with a start, as a tall, white form shot up, a 
few rods under our stern, seen but dimly through the 
for. 


The fact flashed upon me at once; our cable had been 


cut; it was the spray of the breakers rebounding from 


hour, returned without having discovered the least sign | 


of the fugitive. 
of my adventurous boy, filled with painful anxiety. 

As the night deepened, the clouds, which during the 
day had slumbered on the mountain battlements, as if 
held in awe by the majesty of the burning sun, rolled 
slowly down the steeps and gradually spread out on the 
sea, enveloping us in their humid embrace. A denser 
mist I never saw; my thin clothing was soon wet 
through and clinging to me like steel to a magnet, and 
we were completely lost in darkness. As I paced the 
deck, not willing to go below while my young favorite 
was in peril, Waters tapped me on the shoulder. 

‘‘ Did you notice any thing then, Mr. Hackinsack? I 
thought I heard a splash in the water, like the dip of an 
oar.” 

‘“‘ Some fish, I suppese, Waters.” 

“I think not, sir; besides, just now I sawa dark 
object gliding slowly across our bow in the mist, which 
I then took for a drifting leg.” 

I walked round the deck and peered into the fog on 
every side, but could discover nothing. I listened ; all 
was silent save the tweet, tweet, of the lizards and the 
roar of the surf, as it beat on the rocks astern. Pre- 
sently old Benjamin Ramrod, the gunner, came aft. 

“T wish this infernal fog would clear up!” 
“for the last half hour, I have beard strange noises 
about us! I am much mistaken, or we are surrounded 
by enemies of some sort or other. When that shining 
apparition arose from the bluff there, and began to beck- 


on to us, I said to myself, some accident is going te 


happen before many hours, and you see if my pro’nos- | 


tics ar’n’t true. 
she lured that poor boy, Ponto, overboard ?—and even 


Minded you how, by her sweet voice, 


I, who may say I’ve had some experience in such mat- 
ters, began to feel a queerish sensation, as I hearkened 
to her witchery. Many a poor sailor has lost his life 
by listening to their lonesome-like songs. I remember 


once when I was on the coast of Africa, in a gold-dust 


and ivory trader, we heard the water-wraiths and mer- 


maids singing to each other all-night long, and the very 
next day our ship was driven upon the rocks in a white 


squall, and wrecked, and only myself and a Congo nig- || fi:l sister, she whom I had left in England! 
ger escaped alive, out of a crew of twenty-three !—It |) my heart would have choked me, as I looked upon her 


Hour after hour I awaited the return | 


said he, | 


the shore. The best bower anchor was instantly let go, 
which brought us up; not however till we had drifted 
within a cable’s length of the breakers, which ramped 
and roared all the night with maddening violence, as if 
eager toengulf us. The alarm was given, and in a few 
minutes every thing was prepared for any emergency 
that might occur. 

I ordered Ramrod to clap a charge of grape into one 
of the bow chasers and let drive at the first object that 
As I gave the order the dip of oars 


could be plainly distinguished, receding from our bows. 


came in sight. 


Benjamin did not wait to see the marauders, but fired 
in the direction of the sound. The fog was swept away 
before the mouth of the gun, to some distance, and I 
caught a glimpse of a boat filled with men. A deep 
groan told that the gun had been rightly directed. 

There was now no doubt that we were surrounded by 
enemies. It was only by the foreboding watchfulness 
of the gunner that we were prevented from going ashore, 
where, doubtless, the pirates expected to have obtained 
an easy victory over us. 


About ten minutes after this incident I was startled 


_ by the faint voice of Ponto, hailing me from under the 


schooner’s side. I joyfully lowered the man-ropes, and 
immediately had the adventurous boy beside me on the 
He grasped my hand, and I felt him 


tremble all over with eagerness. 


quarter-deck. 


“You heard that song; the voice was that of my own 
sister! That shriek, too, was hers; do you wonder 
that I leaped overboard? I scarcely know how I reach- 
I climbed 


up and up, in the direction I supposed they must have 
taken, until I gained the very summit of one of the hills. 


ed the rock from which she was dragged. 


I looked down, and as it were floating in the haze, many 
feet below me, saw the face of a rock reddened by the 
blaze of a fire opposite. I clambered from cliff to cliff, 
clinging to the branches of the trees and letting myself 
down by the mountain creepers that hung like thick 
drapery over the descent, till all at once I dropped over 
the very mouth of a deep cavern. A massy vine fell in 
heavy festoons down over the rugged pillars that form- 
ed its portal. Securing a foothold among its tendrils, 
concealed by its luxuriant foliage, I bent over and look- 
edin. A large party of fierce-looking men, with pistols 


in their belts and cutlasses lying by them, were seated. 


round a rude table, feasting and making merry over 


their wine beakers. I paid little attention to them, for 
against the rough wall was an old woman, and leaning 
upon her—as | live, it is truae—was my own, my beauti- 


I thought 
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pale, sorrowful face, and heard her low sobs. In my 
tremor the vine shook ; some loose stones were started, 
and went clattering down into the very mouth of the 
Two of the pirates sprang up, and seizing « 
The red blaze flashed 
over her face as they passed, and I heard them threa- 
ten her with a terrible fate, if they were discovered 


cavern. 
flaming brand, rushed out. 


through her means. At the first start of the rocks I 
drew back into the vines, where I remained breathless 
and still, while they scanned the recesses of the crag. 
‘ We were mistaken, Jacopo,’ at length said one of them 
‘it was probably a guana, drawn hither by the fire.’ 
Satisfied that no one was near, they returned to their 
comrades, who ridiculed them for their temerity. 

* Again i listened, and heard them plan to cut the 
cable of the Dart, and run her into the breakers. If 
they failed in this attempt, they were to haul the Sea- 
Sprite out of her hiding place and leave the coast, 
trusting, with the aid of the fresh land-breeze, to get 
beyond pursuit before day-break. The mist had come 
on, and knowing it impossible to reach the Dart over 
the rough precipices in time to give you warning, I re- 
mained in my concealment, undecided what course to 
pursue, when I saw a party of the pirates leave the 
cavern to go to their boats. Perceiving beneath me, 
on the bough of a wild tamarind, sundry articles of 
clothing, similar to those worn bythe buccaneers, a bold 
thought occurred to me. When they had gone beyond 
the light from the cave, I cautiously lowered myself 


down, and drawing ona jacket and one of the caps, 


jumped with them into the boat, no one in the darkness 
suspecting me. 

“To appearance we were in the very heart of the 
mountains. Iam certain that rocks and foliage were 
piled up all around. After a short row we passed 
through what seemed to be a deep chasm, between two 
crags, which must have been very high, as the darkness 
between them was almost palpable, and in a few mo- 
ments we were riding over the long swell of the open 
sea. We groped about in the mist for some time, till 
the position of the Dart was ascertained by the chaffing 


noise of one of her booms, when, gliding softly up, with | 


their sharp knives they cut her cable, and she began to 
drift astern. The strictest silence was enjoined upon 
us all, so that had I moved or made the least noise, as I 
had intended, my life had been the forfeit. However, 
I had just made up my mind to run all hazards, when 
the flame of the gun gleamed through the fog. 


the pirates feli dead in the bottom of the boat, and in 


One of 


the hurried stir which this produced, I contrived to slip 
into the water. 

“Now let me conjure you to take measures for the 
rescue of my poor sister. How she came into their 
power isa mystery. But my heart will break if she is 
not soon freed from these lawless men.” 

L informed the captain of Ponto's discovery, but he 
saw at once that it would be madness to attempt any 
thing in our present situation, with sunken rocks around 
us, the breakers astern, and a thick mist wrapping all 
in obscurity. 

At last, after a night of the most wearisome watch- 
ing, the day dawned, and the mists returned to their 


mountain fastnesses. Burning for a brush with the 


desperadoes, we towed the Dart out of her critical . the embattled heights, draping their rough projections 


situation and got her under sail. The launch and cut- 
ter were ordered out, but here we were at fault. The 
morning sunlight slept calmly on the forest-clad ridges 
and grey cliffs, and every irregularity and indentation 
of the shore were strongly shadowed forth; but not the 
least sign of harbor or anchorage could be seen, except 
under the rocky promontory we had just left, and every 
thing looked as forsaken and solitary as at Creation’s 
birth. However, not doubting that we should be able 
to sift the mystery, the boats put off, with full and well- 
armed crews, and on nearing the shore discovered a 
narrow inlet, that wound in between the two lofty cliffs, 
the one projecting out with a magnificent curve, so as 
entirely to conceal the channel until we approached 
within a few rods of the shore. 

“We've got on the right scent of the old fox now, 
I think,” said Waters. 

“Speak low, gentlemen; if discovered we may meet 
with a reception here not altogether so agreeable—I 
don’t like the appearance of those grave looking fellows, 
yonder,” said Dacres, pointing to four cannon mounted 
on a low parapet, with their muzzles bearing directly 
toward us. 

“Why, the place is as silent as a grave-yard,” mut- 
tered the old cockswain of the cutter. 

We advanced softly up the inlet, and found it to 
branch out into a broad basin. Here was explained 
the mystery of the Sea-Sprite’s sudden disappearance ; 
this was the Pirate’s Retreat, and from their escaping 
hither and into similar resorts known only to’ them- 
selves, arose the many wild stories that were abroad 
respecting their supernatural prowess. Fifty well-arm- 
ed men might have defended the place against five 
hundred assailants, as there was only one point of the 
inlet, susceptible of an attack. The entrance was not 
more then thirty feet in width—only sufficient for one 


vessel to enter at a time; but the water was bold and 


deep, with a sandy bottom. An enormous cavern 
yawned at the farther extremity of the basin, which 
Ponto immediately recognized as that where the pirates 
held their revel the previous night. But now the place 
was evidently deserted; the Sea-Sprite had made her 
escape. 

The crew of the barge were dispatched on shore to 
explore the premises, while we, as a corps-de-reserve, 
lay on our oars, with fire-arms loaded, ready for any 
While waiting I had an opportunity of 
We lay 


emergency. 
surveying the magnificent scene around me. 
in the deep shadow of a beetling precipice of such im- 
mense altitude, that the snow-white morning clouds, as 
they floated onward, like messengers from heaven, 
swept its summit. Theusands of grey sea-birds were 
sailing around their eyries, along its dark craggy sides 
far above us, while its hollow recesses reverberated 
their shrill eries, till to our ears they sounded like one 
continued scream. The cliffs all around were tumbled 
about in the most chaotic confusion, as if they had been 
upheaved by some tremendous throe of nature, Stint- 
ed forest trees and brush wood, with here and there a 
wild locust or banana, had gained a footing in the seams 
and fissures of the crags, and thick masses of the lasty 
mountain creepers, intertwined with wild flowering 
jessamine and grenadilla, fell in gorgeous festoons down 
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in robes of the most magnificent woof. 
site was a yawning ravine, filled with myriads of huge, 


Nearly oppo-’ 


shattered trees, ragged stumps, loose stones and gravel, 
which probably had been swept from the mountains, by 
the foaming torrents that rush down to the sea in the 
rainy months. The desolation of this scene was ina 
measure relieved by the quick springing: vegetation that 
had found sustenance among the decayed trunks, and in 
the black earth that still adhered to the matted roots ; 
so that green foliage, and wild flowers of the most bril- 
liant dies in sumptuous profusion, were waving and 
nodding over prostrate trees, which perchance a year 
before, had stood up in the pride of primeval lustihood, 
on the mountain ridges. Further back, beyond this 
gorge, the sloping steeps were clothed with dark waving 
forests, stretching up their sides, till they faded into the 
The fresh- 


ness of early day had not yet been dissipated. 


blue haze resting on the mountain summits. 
Among 
the undergrowth and brakes, on the tips of the tall, 
sweeping guinea grass, and in the cups of the wild flow- 
ers, the pure dews hung in glittering globules, sparkling 
with brilliant prismatic tints, as they flashed back the 
glances of the rising sun. Calmness and repose reigned 
ever the unequalled sublimities of the place; and al- 
though the billows were madly beating and roaring 
against the outer base of the crescent-like promontory, 
within, the water was silent and unruflled by a breath, 
reflecting in its depths the wild and gorgeous array of 
rock and verdure around, almost as unwavering as real- 
ity itself; and had it not been for the tiny weavelets 
that rippled up a small sandy beach, adorning the waters 
edge with a narrow frill of foam, its likeness to a broad 
sheet of glass had been perfect. 

At length, after the premises had been thoroughly 
reconnoitered, the crew of the cutter were permitted to 
go onshore. They were soon revelling amidst the cost- 
ly merchandize and the luxuries, with which the cavern 
was gorged. 

“« Holloa, Price!’ said Waters to a fellow mid, as he 
came out of the cave, dragging an old hag of a woman 
after him, apparently much against her will; “I’ve 
found the presiding goddess of the place. Isn’t she a 
Venus ?”" 

““Wenus, indeed !”’ echoed the old beldame, “ take 
that, young madcap, and larn better how to treat a 
lady !” administering a thwack on his ear that sent him 
staggering a rod from her. 

Waters gathered himself together, and a general 
laugh took place at his expense. . 

“A fair representative of the amorous goddess—quite 
liberal with her love pats !’’ said Price in a tantalizing 
tone. 

“Confound the old hag,” muttered the discomfited 
mid, “if it were not a waste of good powder and ball, 
I'd make a riddle of her in the twinkling of a grog- 
can!” | 

This female and one man, found wounded and lan- | 
guishing on his pallet, were the only denizens of the 
place. 

“ Creesus! what havn’t we here?’’ exclaimed Price, | 
glancing over the medley of rich merchandize heaped | 
together in one of the apartments of the huge cavern: 
“boxes of silks and satins, sashes, ribbons, lace, tor- 
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toise shell !—whew—lI say, Waters, what heathens are |, 
9 
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these pirates to let such a profusion of pretty gewgaws 
lay here, which ought to be setting off the fairy forms 
of the Spanish lasses! Now, there’s as handsome a 
piece of trumpery as one often sees,” tying a delicate 
crimson silk manta about him—‘as I’m a sinner I'll 
carry that home to Nell Gray! Ha! Burgundy wine ? 


Inspiring—divine 
Is the gush of bright wine; 

*Tis the life, ’tis the breath of the soul, 
’Tis the—the— 


‘*Odds! but I must quicken my memory, and clear 
my pipes with a can of the critter to get into the spirit 
of song!” 

He drew a beaker from the cask and took a deep 
draught. 

“Capital, by Bacchus!” he exclaimed, smacking his 
lips. “ Try it, Waters, these fellows fare like princes.” 

“ Bear a hand, Mr. Price, and don’t set the men a 
bad example,” thundered the first lieutenant, who had 
stationed himself as a sentinel outside, 


The 


sight of such a profusion of riches, all at their own 


In the meantime the men had not been idle. 


mercy, had turned their brains, and the confusion that 
prevailed among the silks and finery would have rival- 
led that of a London milliner’s shop on a gala day. 

But the voice of the lieutenant, as if by magic, re- 
stored them to order, and Waters ordered the most 
costly of the goods to be carried to the boats. 

“ An’ ain’t it Roary McGran has found a nest o’ the 


, 


shiners,’’ exclaimed a son of Erin, as he emerged, cov 
ered with dirt, from a small, deep cavity at the inmost 
extremity of the cavern, dragging after him a large bag 
of doubloons,—* Ain’t them the beauties, Misther Wa- 
ters ?—its what they’re as plenty there as paraites in a 
parson’s cellar.” 

Half-a-dozen similar bags were brought to light; be- 
sides which more than a score of boxes containing rix 
dollar:, and a great many parcels of coin of different 
nations, silver and gold, tied up in old pieces of canvas, 
were discovered. 

“Some sport in sacking such a fortress as this,” ob- 
served Price, “‘no blood and plenty of booty! By Jove, 
though, what a confounded pity it is we hay’n’t a ship of 
some size, that we might load her with these silken 


goods? Our share of the prize money would be a for- 


tune to us.” 

While the men were ransacking the cavern, I had 
climbed by a narrow foot-path to the top of a lofty bluff. 
A small telescope, found in a hollow that had been 
worked in a rock, assured me that this served as a 
look-out station. It commanded a wide view of the 
surrounding ocean, now tenanted only by the sun-beam 
and solitude, if I except the presence of the Dart, 
which sat lilting on tho glittering swell, with her white 
wings outspread, like a huge sea-bird stretching his 
pinions for flight. 

* . » . . 

The boats shoved off, loaded gunwale deep with gold 
and silver, ivory, tortoive-shell, and the most choice of 
the merchandize found in the cavern, and in fifteen 
minutes all was safely secured on board the schooner. 
After a short const7tation it was agreed on to run the 


| Dart into the Pirates’ Retreut, and there await the 


return of the Sea-Sprite, deeming that the buccaneers 
would scarcely be long absent frum the chief depository 


























She was soon safely anchored in 


of their treasures. 
the basin. A look-out was stationed at the mouth of 
the inlet, while Ponto and Percy undertook, with the 
consent of the captain, the task of watching from the 
cliff. Waters was then sent with a party of the men to 
explore the cavern more thoroughly, and before noon 
there was not a chink nor cranny of the place which had 
not been thrice overhauled. Immense treasures, in 
gold, silver and jewellery, were brought to light. 

Toward the latter part of the afternoon, Perey gave 
the signal agreed upon for an approaching vessel, and 
directly after made his appearance on the beach, in- 
forming us that they had examined her carefully, and 
that there could be no mistaking her—it was the Sea- 
Sprite. 

“Strange! said the captain; “TIT knew that they 
were brave—fearless to desperation, but I did not ex- 

However, 
Mr. Dacres, 


see that all the men are on board, and have things put 


pect to see them show such fool-hardinesa. 
they shall meet with a welcome reception. 


to rights for a brush. If I mistake not, there will be 


desperate work ere the rascal receives his deserts.” 

In a few minutes every thing was ready; the boats 
were got out forward, and the Dart was towed to the 
mouth of the inlet, remaining concealed. 


The Sea-Sprite, which could be seen from the outer 


edge of the rocks, stood gallantly in, driving a drift of 


bout 


snow before her, till within « a mile of the shore; 
when, as if she had discovered some signs of our pre- 
sence, she wore round, hoisted her studd’n’sails, and 
stood away in a south-westerly direction, 

* Pall away cheerily,”’ said the captain to the men in 
the boats, who had lain on their oars in readiness. 

Slowly the Dart emerged from her hiding place—the 
sails were squared round so as to present their broad 
surfaces to the wind, and away she darted in swift pur- 
suit, like an eagle in quest of hia prey. A stern chase 
is proverbially a long one; and so it proved in this in- 
stance. The wind was light, and although we hung out 
every rag of snil, the sun was sinking beyond the sea 
when we approached within gun-shot of the rever. Not 
a soul could be seen on her decks,—she was worked as 
if by magic. 

“Mr. Ramrod,” said the captain, 


“clap a round shot 


into the long-tom, and let us see if we cannot make 
them show some signs of life.” 

Benjamin loaded the gun, and having got it poised to 
his fancy, applied the match. 
Meseonger. 
and a swarm of grizzly heads, belonging to bona fide 


Away whizzed the iron 


The chips flew from the stern of the rover, 


bodies, popped up above the bulwarks, and then settled 
down again, like so many wild sea-fow! disturbed in their 
nests. 

“ Well done, Benjamin !—I see you have not lost any 
of your skill for lack of practice.” 

The pirate, at leagth finding it impossible to escape 
wa, shortened sail. 

* Now my men,” said the captain, “ to your daty !— 


let every gun be double shotted,—round shot and 


grape | 


By a well-timed manceuvre, we ranged up under her med hair fying wildly in the commotion of the atmos- 
stern, Our men stood with their arms extended, ready"! phere, his features working with the madnegs that con- 
to apply their lighted matches. 

* Fire!" thandered Satan West 
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A storm of flame burst from our side, and the Dart 
reeled half out of water under the recoil of the over- 
londed guns. The iron shower raked the pirate fore 
and aft, hurling those deadly missiles, the splinters, in 
every direction, and doing terrible execution on their 


decks. 
her to the bottom. 


Two more such broadsides would have sent 


“ Helm a-weather—jam hard !” roared the captain. 
“Ay, ay, sir!” and we wore round so as to present 
our other broadside to the enemy. 

While this manc-uvre was going on, the bows of the 
Sea-Sprite had fallen off in the wind, so as to bring us 
side by side, within half pistol shot. She returned the 
lire with a vengeance, and several of our brave tars fell 
wounded or slain to the deck. 

“ Ready! blaze away !""—but the sound of our cap- 
tuin’s voice was lost in the thunder of the heavy ord- 
nance. 


The 


rattled, the combatants 


The battle now commenced in real earnest. 
cannon bellowed, small arms 
yelled, the dying groaned, the iron thunder-bolt crash- 
ed, riving the vessel’s oaken timbers, and a dense sul- 
phur-cloud overspread the scene of furious commotion, 


We could 


see nothing save the streaming lightning of the cannon, 


so that we fought with an invisible enemy. 


or the fiend-like figures that worked our aftermost guns, 
begrimmed with powder and blood, stripped nearly 
naked, and sweltering in their eager toil. As the smoke 
occasionally lifted, however, the battered bulwarks of 
the enemy, and the glimmering streaks along her black 
waist, showed that our fire had been rightly directed ; 
and the irregularity with which it was returned, told 
Several 
times we attempted to run her aboard, but they disco- 


the confusion that prevailed on her decks. 


vered our intention in time to avoid us. 

At length a discharge from the well-directed gun of 
old Benjamin, took etfect in her fore-top. The top- 
mast came thundering down with all its rigging, over 
the foresail. Having thus lost the benefit of her head 
sail, she rounded to, and her jib-boom came in contact 
with our fore rigging. 

‘* Now is our time !—into her, boarders!’ roared Da- 
cres, leaping upon the pirate’s forecastle deck. 

But the order was useless—they were already hard 
on his track <A close and desperate struggle now took 
place. Pistols cracked, sabres gleamed, and deadly 
blows were dealt on either side, till a rampart of the 
slain and wounded was raised high between the furious 
combatants. Gloomy and dark as an arch-fiend, the 
pirate leader raged among his men, urging them on 
with threats and curses, in a voice of thunder, and 
sweeping down all opposition before his dripping blade. 
But Dacres, backed by his well-trained boarders, re- 
ceived them on the points of their pikes, with a cool- 
ness and bravery that made them recoil upon each 


Thus the 


fight continued with various success, till the attention of 


other, like surges from a rock-ribbed coast. 


the buccaneers was arrested by an unearthly shout in 
the rear, and the tall figure of Percy was seen, laying 
about him with whirlwind impetuosity, his long, untrim- 


|| trolled him, and his dilated eyes flashing with a fierce, 
i unnatural! fire upon his opponents. 


All quailed before 
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instant vacancy. 
glancing, meteor-like, around his person, as if by a spell 
he remained uninjured. At length his eye detected the 
pirate leader. 
bound he was at his side. The fierce chief stared in 
amazement at the sight of him whom he supposed many 
a league from the spot, if not dead, but quickly recover- 
ed his stern and gloomy bearing. 
“* Monster! where is she ?’’ shouted Percy. 


“Ask the sharks!’ 


him with his sabre. 


* replied the captain, lunging at 


These were his last words. 
He 


fell heavily to the deck, and the combatants closed 


drew a pistol from his belt and fired into his face ! 


around him as tempest-waves close over a foundering 
ship! 
The pirates, now that their leader was slain, fought 
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him. Wherever his merciless arm fell there was an | “I'd do very well till my turn comes, if I had this ugly 


Although a score of cutlasses were 


Dashing aside all before him, with one 
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looking craft cast off from my gun deck, and a can of 
water stowed away in my cable tier!” 

After the prisoners were secured, I sought the cabin» 
where I had ordered Ponto to be carried. It was a 
richly garnished room, with berth hangings of crimson, 
damask and amber colored silk, a gorgeous carpet from 


the looms of Brussels, and furniture inkeeping. Oppo- 


| site the companion-way hung a superb picture of the 


Perey, quick as thought, 


virgin mother and her infant, and over it a golden cruci 
fix, while beneath, on a rose wood table, lay a guitar, 
implements for sketching, and various articles for female 
employ and amusement. Indeed, one might have sup- 
posed himself entering the boudoir of a delicate Spanish 


belle, rather than the domicil of a lawless rover. This 
I remember but from the glance of a moment. My at- 
| tention was drawn to the occupants of the place. There 


with less spirit, and the victory was soon decided in our 


favor. Sooth to say, it was dearly earned; and many 


who sought the batue with a quickened pulse, and | 
which told that suffering could wring his soul no longer 


eager for the strife, were that evening consigned to the 

waves. Of all the pirate’s crew, consisting of nearly a 

hundred men, but thirteen remained unharmed. 
, 


vens !—what a ghastly spectacle her decks presented! 


Hea- 


Fifty stalwart forms lay there, stiffened in death, or 


writhing in the agony of their deep wounds, severed 


and mangled in every way imaginable ; and so slippery | 


was the main deck that we could hardly cross it, while 


the sea all around us was died with the red waters of 
life, that gushed in a continuous stream from her scup- 
pers. 

On the forecastle deck, where the last desperate 
struggle had taken place, I recognized many of our own 
crew among the lifeless heaps. Poor old Ramrod, the 
gunner, lay there, with the black blood trickling over 


He 


had died while the might of the battle was yet upon him | 


his swarthy brow, from a bullet hole in his temple. 


—and the fierce scowl! which he darted at his foes, still 
remained on his rigid features. His hand, even in the 
agonies of death, had not relinquished its firm grasp on | 
his cutlass, and the gigantic form of a swart pirate, 
with his skull cloven down, close at hand, showed that 
it had been swayed to some purpose. Poor Benjamin ! 


I could have wept over him. He had been in the ser- 


. Vice from his earliest days, and the scars of many a 


sanguinary fight were visible upon his muscular arms, 
and on his bronzed and powerful chest. My brave boy, 
Ponto, was there also, hanging pale and wounded over 
He had followed me when 


Al- 


though faint and helpless with the loss of blood, which 


the britch of the bow gun. 
we boarded, like a young tiger robbed of his mate. 
belched at every heave of his bosom, from a deep sabre 
wound in his shoulder, and which had completely satu- 
rated his checked shirt and his duck pantaloons, yet his 
firmness was unshaken. I ordered one of our men to 
take charge of him, until he could be looked to by the 
surgeon. “Not yet,”’ fain‘ly exclaimed the generous 
child, pointing to Mengs, th boatswain who lay wound- 
ed over a coil of the cable, with three or four grim look- 
ing buccaneers stretched dead across his chest, the blood | 
from their wounds streaming into his face and neck,— 


“look to him first, he may be suffocated.” 


“ No, no, youngster,”” murmured the hardy Briton, || darting up with the force of vapor from a steam engine. 


lay my wounded boy, by the side of a silken sofa-couch, 
his face buried in the garments of a female stretched 
lifeless upon it, and over them bent the tall form of 
Percy, gazing upon the group with a fixed, vacant stare, 


—desolation and madness had come upon him. His 
attitude, the expression of his features, and the low con- 
vulsive sobs and broken murmurs of the boy, at once 
The one had found a wife, the 
I advanced 


explained the scene. 
other a sister, in that inanimate form. 
nearer, in hopes that life might not be altogether extinct. 
The pale, dead face, upon which the mellow radiance 
of sunset streamed through the sky-light, was lovely as 
a seraph’s. Her eyes were closed as if in sleep; the 
long braids of her bright hair lay undisturbed upon her 
marble forehead, and there was no appearance of vio- 
lence, save where the sea green silk had been torn back 
from her bosom, as if in her dying agonies, displaying a 
dark puncture, as of a grape-shot below the snowy swell 
of the throat, from which the crimsen blood oozed, 
slowly trickling down over her white and rounded shoul- 
der. She had probably been killed by our first raking 
broadside. 

“Fire! fire!’ shouted a dozen voices on deck. I 
sprang up the companion-way. The fore-hatch had been 
removed, and a dense volume of smoke was rolling up 
from below. A glance was sufficieat to show that no 
effort of ours could save the vessel, and preparations 
were speedily made to rescue the wounded, and abandon 
her to her fate. It being impossible for me to leave my 
duty on deck, I sent a trusty Hibernian to rescue my 
helpless boy and to inform Percy of our situation. 
He returned with a rueful countenance. 

““Ochone! Mr. Hackinsack,” said the tender-hearted 
fellow, “‘italmost made the salt wather come intil my een, 
to see the poor man and the beautiful kilt leddy,—an’ 
whin I tould ’em as how the schooner was burnin’ and 
would be blown to Jerico in a twinklin’ all he said was 
to give me a terrible, ferocious-like scowl and point with 
a loaded pistol to the companion ; so I took his mainin’ 
an’ left ’em.” 

Two other messengers, sent to take him away by force, 
met with no better success. 

The flames were ready to burst out on ev.cy side, and 
from each chink and crevice around the hatches—which 


had been replaced and barred down—the smoke was 
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The deck had become so heated that it was painful to|! At length arrived the dreadful moment! The black 
stand upon it—the fire was fast progressing towards the | hull seemed to be lifted bodily out of the water. A 
run, where the magazine was situated. Thrice had the volume of smoke burst over her like the first eruption 
order been given to quit the burning vessel, but I could| of a voleano! A spire of flame shot up to the heavens, 































































a 
not forsake my friend without gne more effort to rescue || filling the firmament with burning fragments, while the ‘ 
him from the terrible fate that awaited him, if left be- | clouds that overhung the sea, were torn and scattered s 
hind. He still held the loaded pistol in his hand and by the tremendous concussion. A crash followed—a , 
sternly forbade my approach. Poor Ponto had fainted deep, bellowing boom, as if the solid globe had split : 
from grief and loss of blood, and lay across his sister’s | asunder !—then all was darkness—dreary, void, silent 3 
body. I sprang forward and raised him in my arms, | as death! : | | 
regardless of the maniac’s threats. The pistol banged | ——— ; ' 
in my ear, but fortunately the ball passed over me as 1) WOMAN’S ERROR; OR, THE DUELLISTS. ; 
stooped, and I regained the companion-way without in- =} ‘ 
jury. By this time, he had drawn another from his belt. | “Would you not deem it breathed? and that those veins ; ; 
“ Put away the pistol, and come with me,” I urged, | Wad surg al kcon cask tock her lip, . ‘ 
“the vessel is on fire and will soon be biown to atoms.” | The fixture of her eye has motion in’t.”—Shakspeare. } t 
“ He looked at me with a grim stare for a moment, pate : 
then burst into an idiotic laugh. That wild laugh is still , I wan gazed on many beautiful faces, and in many , 
ringing in my brain. “Ha! ha! ha!—Fire? fire? lande, but Rene ver AE EY mon and touched my heart li 
hove it i¢, wresthing and coiling !—here! here!” desh- like this. I actually started with surprise at such per- | fe 
ing hie hand against his forehead. | fect loveliness as the green curtain was withdrawn s] 
Pabdbivind thts ts was. Vaid to rences with his mad-| which concealed the portrait, for such it was, though I a 
sabe, and Searing Sor the life of the wounded bey in my should not have supposed so had not my informant i be 
arms, I reluctantly left the hapless man to his fate. assured me of the fact. ; > . 
The boat had already put off for the last time, but I)! It seemed too purely, too pacmeotty beautiful to be the . 
succeeded in prevailing upon them to return, and leaping papas me Fe Bans wiiitnns peopeared oat 9 
la: cooe coached the Dart ix cafety. years ago, when but e visionary boy, I had imagined tre 
The night set in wild and black as Death. Dispart- such or re wild and dreamy hours, and often th 
ed and ragged masses of cloud were rushing over the since as the vision had flitted through my mind (for I he 
face of the heavens, where once again, the soaring moon, | had never wholly ingyen ity) . at smiled ab my own fel 
and that same bright, solitary star, would show their | folly. Here, ane was a ~~ ~~ = the anc 
calm faces through the reeling rack, apparently flying | beauty of my fairy —oee sane towards my ‘ — 
from this scene of turmoil and death. The increasing | aged conductress to inquize the — “ad the original, Yo 
wind howled mournfully through the rigging, and out || the tears were in her eyes as she replied, ‘‘ That, sir, is 7 you 
batt: ed hull staggered along the inky main writhing | Madeline Wortly, the picture ease completed the day | ple 
and shuddering on the surge like a weary, wounded | she was nineteen ; need I tell you of her fate, or have you _— 
thing. ' | heard it spoken of in the village? for it is well known.” 7~ hie 
We followed in the track of the burning vessel as she | Thad not, and the old woman placed seats for us oppo- | hair 
fled along before the gale, awaiting in breathless sus- | site the picture, and thus began Az ; 4 and 
pense the consummation of her wild career. The black | “I have been housekeeper in Sir Alfred W ortly . 4 life 
smoke, ‘nterfulgent with tortuous tongues of lurid fire, | family nearly forty years, and have seen the alterations long 
rolled in immense volumes over her!—the red flames which time has made with a pained and grieving heart. 4 best. 
darted up her masts, along the spars and rigging, and | The hall has fallen to decay, and all around and within q knov 
gushed in swirling sheets from her ports and bulwarks, itlooks gloomy and deserted ; but, alas! that a! nothing men 
while in their fierce gleams, the billows thatramped and | '? the change, the blight that has come upon its once 4 — 
raved about her, glowed like a huge seething cauldron | bappy inmates. It was & Bay time when my master | veces 
of molten iron, and the gloomy clouds that lowered brought home his young bride from foreign parts, with v face, 
above were tinged in their ragged borders, as with blood. | her soft gentle voice and pale delicate cheek, and gayer wants 
Occasionally the jarring thunder of her cannon, as they still, when the bells rang and the bonfires blazed to wel- = 
became heated to explosion, announced to us the pro- ‘come the birth of her infant. She was a kind mistress, "y bY: 
gress of the insidious destroyer. ‘| and a good and gentle wife, and one would have thought ri 
But a still more thilling spectacle awaited us. In the _ that when all hearts loved her, and all voices welcomed - - : 
height of the conflagration, ‘he hapless Percy, bearing her, she must have been happy, and so, indeed, she was 7 h ve 
his dead wife in his arms, emerged as it were from the | generally thought to be, but I could see more clearly, be we 
very midst of the flames, and took a stand on the com- | and knew well that the lip could scarce conceal its” wed Ss 
panion-way. So strongly was the tall, dark figure | quivering, even by the smiles which wreathed it, whether — a a 
relieved against the glowing element, that his slightest 'she grieved for her own sunny Italy, or whether her ; -~ 
gesture could not escape our scrutiny. While with one ‘heart had found another home than Wortly Manor I © Ppo 
arm he spanned the waist of the supple corpse, which | knew not; but grieve she did, silently and secretly, and “Ty 
apparently struggled to escape from his grasp, he waved | her cheek grew paler, and her step more feeble, until | with 
’ the other on hich as if exulting in the whirl and com- | Sir Alfred became alarmed, and wearied her with per she gr 
motion around him. He seemed like the minister of || suasions to try change of air and scene, but to no pur length, 
some dark rite of heathenism, preparing to offer up "| pose ; it was the only request I ever knew her to refuse, he fro 
isten to 





vietim to the Moloch of his superstition. || but in that she was steady. After the birth of her chi 
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she grew rapidly worse, and it was evident to all but her |) to wish to leave him. Well, I guessed that Madeline’s 
doating husband that she was sinking. He would not || was not the heart to be content for ever with such love, 
believe it, and went on hoping, even against hope, that) and so it proved, for shortly afterwards she owned to 
she would recover ; at length, the blow fell—my mistress |, to me she had, with her usual precipitancy, “ plighted 
died! And from that hour Sir Alfred was an altered} her faith,’ to use her own words, “ to one worth all the 
man. He was not young when he married, and now | glittering parade of her former lovers.”’ ‘He was not 
he appeared much older than he really was; nothing | rich,” she said, “‘ but she was, so that was of no conse- 


could engage his attention, or interest his feelings, but | quence; at any rate her word was given, and at all 


his motherless girl. Not only the love he had borne his hazards should be kept.’ Sir Alfred, as usual, only 
wife, but all he had ever felt for any living being seemed | studied his child, and it was soon a settled thing. 

transferred to her. Frequently have I seen the dark Captain Euston was exactly the man to captivate 
cloud pass from his brow, and a smile settle there in its | such a heart as Madeline’s, longing to associate itself 
stead, as he had watched her playful innocent ways; | withsomething noble. He was young, handsome, gene- 
and the harsh word has been stayed on his lips, as he | rous, and, like herself, high-spirited to a fault; he could 
caught the echo of her merry-ringing laugh in the dis-| not rest under the shadow of an insult offered either to 
tance. himself or those he loved ; and their proud high tempers 


A blythe, happy-hearted, beautiful creature was Made- | WCT® 5° much alike, that I half feared for their happi- 


line Wortly ; she had a kind word and a cheering smile | "©5S- 
for all, there was not a villager but knew and loved her; There had been a gentleman named Forrester staying 
she inherited her father’s high and generous disposition, | at the Manor House for some days previously to Miss 
and her mother’s deep and passionate feelings. I had | Wortly’s birth-day, which was to be celebrated, as usual, 
been present at her birth, and watched her with almost | by a large party in the house, and the villagers dining an 
a parent’s care till now, and few, if any, but myself, | the grounds, the evening generally terminated with 
knew the strength and fervor of her feelings. They dancing and fireworks. Sir George Forrester and Cap- 
were naturally wild, and habitually under too little con- | tain Euston had not found each other’s society very 
trol. I used often to tremble at the extremes to which | agreeable, it would appear, for they avoided each other 
they might some day lead her, and even tried to check | as much as possible, and when compelled to meet strove 
her in her expressions of affection or dislike ; for she to appear ceremoniously polite. Why this was, I 
felt every thing in extremes, and then she would weep | never knew; but I was sorry to perceive that Madeline, 
and express sorrow in such passionate words that she | with the waywardness of youth and beauty, listened to 
unwittingly repeated the fault even in her repentance. | the flattering speeches of Sir George with rather more 
You would not have wondered at her father’s love could | attention than was necessary. It was not that she hked 
you have seen them as I have, when she had gone to | him in reality, for "twas impossible with the shadow of 
plead for some culprit in disgrace; she used to fling her | a preference in her heart for Captain Euston, the frank, 
arms round his neck, and lean her glowing cheek upon | the noble, to bestow a serious thought on a being like 
his forehead, letting her long ringlets mix with his grey the other, however devoted or incense-breathing he 
hair, and fall upon his shoulder; and so she would stand, } might be. And that she did love the former almost to 
and plead in her own peculiar manner, as though her | adoration I am assured; but he never flattered, and, 
life depended on his answer. Seldom had she to plead | perhaps, the beauty wished to hear herself praised by 
long ere the request was granted, and a warm loving kiss | the lips she loved best, and sought to pique him into 
bestowed in return; but when the offender was a well- | rivalling the other, but she little knew her lovers if thus 
known one, and would long ago have received punish- she hoped. The morning of her birth-day arrived, and 
ment but for her, Sir Alfred would try to explain the her father showered blessings and presents upon his 
necessity and promise it should be mitigated. If he | darling. Almost all had some trifle to bestow, and 
received no answer he would look up into his daughter’s | thought themselves honored by its acceptance. Cap- 
face, and seeing a tear, then would rebuke himself for tain Euston was stepping forward to congratulate her, 
unkindness, and not only grant the pardon, but give the | and she looked so lovely and so graceful, that he forgot 
offender something substantial to remember Miss Wort- | her late caprice and unkindness in the warmth of his 
ly by. Sir Alfred would have been astonished had any) love and admiration. He had some time before pro- 
one told him he was doing his child a severe injury by | mised her his picture on this day, and was about to 
thus weakly giving way to every fancy; true, they were offer it when Sir George entered the room, and walking 
always kind and good, but he did not perceive that had | quickly up to Madeline, and, taking her hand, began 
he refused her, her sorrow would have been as great at | complimenting her in such a strain that after the first 
her own disappointment as at that of those for whom few words Euston turned away with a cheek like mar- 
she interceded, and he did not remember how he was | }je, and a brow in which the veins seemed bursting. 
unfitting her to go through what is at best a life of dis-| P{alf an hour afterwards he was pacing the garden, with 
appointment and self sacrifice. | what feelings I cannot tell, when a light touch was on 

“T will not weary you,” continued my companion, his arm, and Madeline whispered, “and have you no- 
“with a longer description of her childhood ; suffice it, thing to give me, Henry?” “Nothing, Miss Wortly, 
she grew in beauty as in years. The time came, at that I can flatter myself you would value!’ was the 
length, when others sought her love, and tried to woo || reply. ‘Indeed you are mistaken, Henry. I would 
her from her home to halls of splendor. She would not value any thing you give me,” urged the girl. There 
listen to them; she loved her father too well, she oaid, || wes something in the tone of her voice he could not 
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resist, and, though not reconciled to bestow the minia- || the curb of good management, and above all sadly want- 
ture, he broke a small branch from a clematis near to || ing the spirit of religious resignation to a Divine Will. 
which they were standing, and taking the flowers there- || “‘ You see that picture, Sir,” continued the old lady 
from, made them into a litle bunch and offered them; | pointing to the one I had so much admired, “ such was 
he would have spoken, but he was interrupted by Sir} she in the morning, and if possible more beautiful, and 
George, who had, perhaps, been watching them. They || ow in one short hour even her fond father could scarce- 
separated, and did not meet again till dinner, when, ly recognize her. She had shed no tear, she had not 
instead of the jewels which generally sparkled among | uttered a word, but every feature was convulsed, and 
Madeline’s curls, a small bunch of clematis only rested | there were lines on her brow deep as those furrowed by 
there. Euston saw it, and in an instant was by her | years on her father’s. We had no need to speak, she 
side, whispering words which sent the rich blood to her | understood by our looks that which, I do not think, one 
cheek, and for awhile they were the happiest of all. | present would have dared to utter, and motioned with 
Alas! that the spirit of envy should have again crept in her hand that she would see him. ‘‘ You had better 
to mar their joy and spread a blight, and endless sorrow | not, love,” sobbed Sir Alfred. She tried to speak, but 
over all. the attempt almost choked her. I knew that to refuse 

It was later in the evening when I again saw Miss her in her present mood would be even more dangerous 
Wortly, and she looked restless and uneasy. I instant- than complying, and we led the way to the room in 


} : a 
ly remarked it, and she owned she thought it unkind of which he lay. She advanced to the couch, and stood 


Captain Euston to absent himself on such an evening ; | beside it with folded arms and closed lips; I had expect- 
she said he had been away upwards of an hour, and she | ed screams and fainting, but was not prepared for this. 
was waiting for his return ere she would dance. “ But | Her silence was unnatural and alarmed her father; he 
where is Sir George, my love?” asked I, anxious to | gazed on her for some time, and then taking her cold 
hear how she would speak of him, and happy to find by hand besought her to speak to him, if only one word. 
her answer that he had at last wearied her, “Oh, he is | She answered not, she never removed her eyes from the 
away too, I believe,” she said, “ and don’task me about . face of her dead lover. Sir Alfred could bear it no lon- 
him any more; he has made himself particular in his | ger, he threw himself on his knees before his child, and 
behavior towards me all day, and I know Henry does | the tears almost blinded him as they rolled down his 
not like him. Then came the tale of the morning, and | furrowed cheek. ‘Speak to me, for God’s sake speak 
a hope that she had pleased him by wearing his flowers. | to your old father, my own, my beautiful, my innocent; 
“ And where are they now, dearest,” I inquired, per- | but one word, my Madeline, but one; see, see, 1 kneel 
ceiving they were no longer in her heir. “ Here, are | to you for one look, my child!” 
they not?” she answered, raising her hand to her brow | For an instant his voice seemed to recall her senses, 
with a hurried exclamation; I could not answer, for I she raised both hands to her forehead, and then followed 


was that minute called by several voices; the music | a wild, terrific, horrible laugh. She was, and is still, a 
below suddenly ceased, the sound of many footsteps and | raving maniac.” Sir George, the cause of this misery, 


suppressed tones was heard outside my door, but the was compelled to fly his native land, and became a con- 
words “ duel,”’ “ dangerously wounded,” and “‘ Captain | science-stricken wretch; the bullet which had pierced 
Euston,” met our affrighted ears. I begged Madeline | his side, and which could not be extricated, disabled 
to be calm, and promised to ascertain the meaning of him from making any exertion. The sufferings of his 


the dreadfil words. Alas! alas! there was but little | victims were slight in comparison with his own. 


to obtain; the flowers which had fallen from Madeline’s ——= ——— 
hair, had been exhibited by Sir George Forrester to SONG. 


Captain Euston as a gift from the wearer; w hat words FAREWELL, farewell, for thou art changed, 


passed on either side I know not, but I know too well The heart thet once I thought my own, 
they ended in Euston insisting on instant satisfaction, as From me for ever is estranged, 
it is called; others interfered but to no purpose, they And scorn for love on me is thrown. 


y sd i » grounds, the distance was measured , 
walked _— a Ny } 7% 1 ei iH : . ie Farewell, farewell, for thou can’st lie 
raise » signal given, ar “ory Eu: . 
the pistols raised, the hy? t : * i ' TT Y = uston Fondly upon another’s breast. 
ras in eternity! Sir George had also received hi: - : . 
— - ores) +: : a Ye = + And answer flatt’ry with a sigh, 
tagonist s ball, and was carried in a state of insensibility As lips to lips are closely prest. 
from the field. y , ; 

i a — . ‘et will not recollection’s stin 

The wound of Captain Euston was examined, not ‘ : 8 

. 3 i. hare Prove to each warm embrace a thorn; 
from any hope of doing good but for form’s sake; when , ‘ 
Though to each other you may cling, 
that was over, and the doctors had declared their pre- : a ’ 
Thou still must think of one forlorn. 


sence was useless, Sir Alfred sought his daughter; he 


had lingered in the hope of carrying some good news, And in the sweet and soothing kiss, 
and scarcely dared to witness the effect his words would Will no corroding poison meet, 
produce. We entered the room in which I left her, she Thoughts of the past destroy thy bliss, 
was on her knees with her face buried in a sofa cushion. Embittering ev'ry present sweet? 

I half hoped she had been praying, but that was dis- Farewell, farewell, yet still my heart, 


pelled by the first glance at her face. | Teo sench, ales |: will-long be, thine: 


Now were exhibited the fatal proofs of the long in- Yes, though for ever we must part, 
dulgence of a naturally uncontrolable temper, wanting With pride and grief love will entwine. 
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Original. 
CASTLE GARDEN. 
4 A Dramatic Sketch. 





BY MISS H. L. BEASLEY. 
Hetmutu, (a Young Englishman standing on the 
Terrace overlooking the Bay of New York. 
’Tis an Arcadian day of perfect beauty— 
A day for nymph and fawn—rich as the sun 
With all his golden affluence, and soft, 
As rosiest zephyrs round this silver sea 
Whispering hilarously, can make ’t. I feel 
As though I stood on some enchanted spot, 
Or saw in drcams some city ef palaces 
From the blue ocean rising, at the spell 
And master touch of a good fairy’s wand, 
How joyously from yon ranged streets swell out 
The flow and flush of life, the glow, the stir, 
Th’ exuberant wantonness of prosperous fortune!— 
How far beyond the eye stretch out these walls, 
The wond’rous workmanship of some few years! 


With such a rich and beautiful harmony, 


np ete 


With such swift magic has this crimson city 
From the green desert, leapt to prideful life, 
It emulates old Thebes, in one charmed hour 
Rising with all her rock-built palaces, 
At the soft witchery of Amphion’s lyre.—( Pauses.) 
It is a pleasant thing for England’s sons 
To find a gentle greeting o’er the ocean 
; Breathed by deep voices in those silvery words 
Stolen from the gambol warblings of his bards, 
Or statesman’s harmony-dropping lips; to find 
: Proud hearts, that with a thrill of gladness, leap 
; At his land’s legends; and with him bow down 
At the same shrine, to the same Lord of Nature. 
To meet as brothers, those— 
(Lawrence enters.) 
Ha! Lawrence, you 


Le aS Ee 
ee 


Are just in time to listen to my whimsies. 
I was indulging in a serious thought 
To braid some mystic words into an ode 
Upon this flowering city of yours. In truth, 
This bay ’s a noble one for shipping. 

Lawrence. Aye, 
Our trader smiles to see his golden carack 
Furrow with her spiced freight the argent flood, 
And heavily drift to port. This view is ample, 
You have around you here our boasted sea-port, 


: 
' 





The gem—the precious eye of the fair West. 
Helmuth. Which as a lady’s eye waylays the heart. 
I have been joitering out an hour already 
At this same spot. ‘Tis a strange edifice this 
With most unchristian ornaments. What use 
Make your rich burghers of these battlements ? 
Lawrence. At night, it hath a wild air of romance 
And is the fond haunt of star-votarists 
And fancy conjurors. These walls might tell 
Of many a poesy encircled vow 
Stealing in music to a maiden’s heart. 
Here oft th’ adventurous Zronaut aloft 
Sweeps through the realm of birds in his light car, 
The fabled courser by some trick of art, 
Guided securely through the wondering air. 
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’Tis a high place on grand and festival days— 
Here the deep-throated cannon lift their voice 
To tell the welkin of their country’s bliss. 
*Twas here we feasted but a few years since 
The patriot from France. 

Helmuth. A noble man 
Of a most high and gracious presence, and 
Was ’t here you held the banquet which report 
Was then so rife of ? 

Lawrence. Let me tell you of it. 


| It paragon’d th’ Arabian genii’s feast. 


That colonade below was canopied 

With all our striped and starry gonfalons 

Which to the rays of divers colored lamps 

Blazed back a moontide glare. Fresh twisted flowers 
Encireling those light shafts breathed through the air 
A cloud of fragrance, while their soft tints suited 


The delicate moving forms, who fair as Naiads 


| In airy roundels brushed their velvet leaves. 


| The city streets were blind with living lights; 


| Our noble gallies red as wrapt in flames, 


Rode on the dazzled waves, at interludes 
Startling the wassailler’s delighted ear 
With the fierce music of their hoarse salute. 


| On those far heights a hundred bonfires raged, 


Whilst here, a hundred meteors shot in air 
Or darted down the bay in doubled trails, 


| Burying their moment’s triumph in its depths. 








Helmuth. ’T wasa brave sport for such an hour ! 

Lawrence. Excellent. 
The General himself—the ‘ Nation’s Guest,’ 

That aged Lord of chivalry was seated 

Amidst a crowd of courtiers, whose bland voice 
Came from their country’s heart while the fond throng 
With their eye-worship mutely spoke the past. 

Rich music lingeringly breathed his name 

The blest of times to come, and when at last 

To its soft strains, a lifted veil unclosed 

The pictured semblance of his vine-wreathed home ; 
No warrior thundering in his gilded car, 

No king in his pavilion e’er received, 

Such sweet and bosom tendered homage. 

Helmuth. ’Twas 
Most rare—most choice: since that old head is low, 
To you it must be theme of pleasant thought, 

It was so honored. 

Lawrence. Why, this entire nation 
Went wild in worship to him. In place of realms, 
Which he before had quitted, worn with toil 
Blasted and sick with war, he came to tread 
Upon a jubilant and sunshine green 
Whose palmy habitants seemed only bent 
On all the May games of a holiday world. 

Helmuth. Yes, ’t was a change of wonder. This 

new land 
Lacks now but olden classic memories, 
Dim legendary paintings for the heart 
To treasure up in fondness and ’t would vie 
With our own land of centuries that will come. 

Lawrence. Some of our aged patriots tell of times 
That stir the soul. There, Helmuth, look but now 
At that old man who leans against the railing 
So intent and eager pointing up the bay, 
As though he acted o’er again some scene , 
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resist, and, though not reconciled to bestow the minia- || the curb of good management, and above all sadly want- 


ture, he broke a small branch from a clematis near to 
which they were standing, and taking the flowers there- 
from, made them into a little bunch and offered them; 


ing the spirit of religious resignation to a Divine Will. 


“You see that picture, Sir,’ continued the old lady 
pointing to the one I had so much admired, “ such was 


he would have spoken, but he was interrupted by Sir} she in the morning, and if possible more beautiful, and 


George, who had, perhaps, been watching them. They 
separated, and did not meet again till dinner, when, 
instead of the jewels which generally sparkled among 
Madeline’s curls, a small bunch of clematis only rested 
there. 
side, whispering words which sent the rich blood to her 
cheek, and for awhile they were the happiest of all. 
Alas! that the spirit of envy should have again crept in 
to mar their joy and spread a blight, and endless sorrow | 
over all. 

It was later in the evening when [ again saw Miss 
Wortly, and she looked restless and uneasy. I instant- 
ly remarked it, and she owned she thought it unkind of 
Captain Euston to absent himself on such an evening ; 
she said he had been away upwards of an hour, and she 
“ But 
where is Sir George, my love?”’ usked I, anxious to 
hear how she would speak of him, and happy to find by 
her answer that he had at last wearied her, “ Oh, he is 


was waiting for his return ere she would dance. 


now in one short hour even her fond father could scarce- 


ly recognize her. She had shed no tear, she had not 


uttered a word, but every feature was convulsed, and 


Euston saw it, and in an instant was by her | 


the attempt almost choked her. 


there were lines on her brow deep as those furrowed by 
years on her father’s. We had no need to speak, she 
understood by our looks that which, I do not think, one 
present would have dared to utter, and motioned with 
her hand that she would see him. ‘ You had better 
not, love,’’ sobbed Sir Alfved. She tried to speak, but 
I knew that to refuse 
her in her present mood would be even more dangerous 


_than complying, and we led the way to the room in 


which he lay. She advanced to the couch, and stood 


| beside it with folded arms and closed lips; I had expect- 


ed screams and fainting, but was not prepared for this. 
Her silence was unnatural and alarmed her father; he 


, gazed on her for some time, and then taking her cold 


hand besought her to speak to him, if only one word. 


She answered not, she never removed her eyes from the 


away too, I believe,” she said, ‘ and don’task me about . 


him any more; he has made himself particular in his 
behavior towards me all day, and I know Henry does 


not like him. 


Then came the tale of the morning, and | 


a hope that she had pleased him by wearing his flowers. | 
but one word, my Madeline, but one; see, see, 1 kneel 


“« And where are they now, dearest,” I inquired, per- 


ceiving they were no longer in her hair. ‘“ Here, are 
£ ’ 


face of her dead lover. Sir Alfred could bear it no lon- 
ger, he threw himself on his knees before his child, and 
the tears almost blinded him as they rolled down his 
furrowed cheek. ‘Speak to me, for God’s sake speak 


to your old father, my own, my beautiful, my innocent; 


_to you for one look, my child!” 


they not?” she answered, raising her hand to her brow | 


with a hurried exclamation; I could not answer, for I 
was that minute called by several voices; the music 
below suddenly ceased, the sound of many footsteps and 
suppressed tones was heard outside my door, but the 
words “ duel,” “ dangerously wounded,” and “ Captain 
Euston,” met our affrighted ears. 1 begged Madeline 
to be calm, and promised to ascertain the meaning of 
the dreadful words. Alas! alas! there was but little 
to obtain; the flowers which had fallen from Madeline’s 
hair, had been exhibited by Sir George Forrester to 
Captain Euston as a gift from the wearer; what words | 
passed on either side I know not, but I know too well 
they ended in Euston insisting on instant satisfaction, as 
it is called; others interfered but to no purpose, they 
walked into the grounds, the distance was measured, 
the pistols raised, the signal given, and Henry Euston 
was in eternity! Sir George had also received his an- 
tagonist’s ball, and was carried in a state of insensibility 
from the field. 
The wound of Captain Euston was examined, not| 
from any hope of doing good but for form’s sake; when 
that was over, and the doctors had declared their pre- 
sence was useless, Sir Alfred sought his daughter; he | 
had lingered in the hope of carrying some good news, 
and scarcely dared to witness the effect his words would 
produce. We entered the room in which I left her, she 
was on her knees with her face buried in a sofa cushion. 
I half hoped she had been praying, but that was dis- 
pelled by the first glance at her face. | 
Now were exhibited the fatal proofs of the long in- 
dulgence of a naturally uncontrolable temper, wauting 





_a wild, terrific, horrible laugh. 


For an instant his voice seemed to recall her senses, 
she raised both hands to her forehead, and then followed 
She was, and is still, a 


raving maniac.” Sir George, the cause of this misery, 


_ was compelled to fly his native land, and became a con- 
_science-stricken wretch; the bullet which had pierced 


his side, and which could not be extricated, disabled 
him from making any exertion. The sufferings of his 
victims were slight in comparison with his own. 


SONG. 
FAREWELL, farewell, for thou art changed, 
The heart that once I thought my own, 
From me for ever is estranged, 


And scorn for love on me is thrown. 


Farewell, farewell, for thou can’st lie 
Fondly upon another’s breast, 
And answer flatt’ry with a sigh, 
As lips to lips are closely prest. 


Yet will not recollection’s sting 
Prove to each warm embrace a thorn; 
Though to each other you may cling, 
Thou still must think of one forlorn. 


And in the sweet and soothing kiss, 
Will no corroding poison meet, 
Thoughts of the past destroy thy bliss, 
Embittering ev’ry present sweet? 
Farewell, farewell, yet still my heart, 
Too much, alas! will long be thine; 
Yes, though for ever we must part, 


With pride and grief love wil! entwine. 
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CASTLE GARDEN. 


A Dramatic Sketch. 


BY MISS H. L. BEASLEY. 


Hetmutn, (a Young Englishman standing on the 
Terrace overlooking the Bay of New York. 
’Tis an Arcadian day of perfect beauty— 
A day for nymph and fawn—rich as the sun 
With all his golden affluence, and soft, 
As rosiest zephyrs round this silver sea 
Whispering hilarously, can make ’t. I feel 
As though I stood on some enchanted spot, 
Or saw in drcams some city of palaces 
From the blue ocean rising, at the spell 
And master touch of a good fairy’s wand, 
How joyously from yon ranged streets swell out 
The flow and flush of life, the glow, the stir, 
Th’ exuberant wantonness of prosperous fortune!— 
How far beyond the eye stretch out these walls, 
The wond’rous workmanship of some few years ! 
With such arich and beautiful harmony, 
With such swift magic has this crimson city 
From the green desert, leapt to prideful life, 
It emulates old Thebes, in one charmed hour 
Rising with all her rock-built palaces, 
At the soft witchery of Amphion’s lyre.—( Pauses.) 
It is a pleasant thing for England’s sons 
To find a gentle greeting o’er the ocean 
Breathed by deep voices in those silvery words 
Stolen from the gambol warblings of his bards, 
Or statesman’s harmony-dropping lips; to find 
Proud hearts, that with a thrill of gladness, leap 
At his land’s legends; and with him bow down 
At the same shrine, to the same Lord of Nature. 
To meet as brothers, those— 
(Lawrence enters.) 
Ha! Lawrence, you 
Are just in time to listen to my whimsies. 
I was indulging in a serious thought 
To braid some mystic words into an ode 
Upon this flowering city of yours. In truth, 
This bay ’s a noble one for shipping. 
Lawrence. Aye, 
Our trader smiles to see his golden carack 
Furrow with her spiced freight the argent flood, 
And heavily drift to port. This view is ample, 
You have around you here our boasted sea-port, 
The gem—the precious eye of the fair West. 
Helmuth. Which as a lady’s eye waylays the heart. 
I have been loitering out an hour already 
At this same spot. ’Tis a strange edifice this 
With most unchristian ornaments, What use 
Make your rich burghers of these battlements ? 
Lawrence. Atnight, it hath a wild air of romance 
And is the fond haunt of star-votarists 
And fancy conjurors. These walls might tell 
Of many a poesy encircled vow 
Stealing in music to a maiden’s heart. 
Here oft th’ adventurous Zronaut aloft 
Sweeps through the realm of birds in his light car, 
The fabled courser by some trick of art, 
Guided securely through the wondering air. 


GARDEN. 


| ’Tis a high place on grand and festival days— 
_ Here the deep-throated cannon lift their voice 
| To tell the welkin of their country’s bliss. 
| ’*Twas here we feasted but a few years since 
| The patriot from France. 
Helmuth. A noble man 

Of a most high and gracious presence, and 
| Was ’t here you held the banquet which report 

Was then so rife of ? 


Lawrence. Let me tell you of it. 


It paragon’d th’ Arabian genii’s feast. 


That colonade below was canopied 

With all our striped and starry gonfalons 

| Which to the rays of divers colored lamps 

Fresh twisted flowers 
Encircling those light shafts breathed through the air 
A cloud of fragrance, while their soft tints suited 


Blazed back a moontide glare. 


| The delicate moving forms, who fair as Naiads 

“In airy roundels brushed their velvet leaves. 

The city streets were blind with living lights; 

Our noble gallies red as wrapt in flames, 

Rode on the dazzled waves, at interludes 

Startling the wassailler’s delighted ear 

With the fierce music of their hvarse salute. 

On those far heights a hundred bonfires raged, 

Whilst here, a hundred meteors shot in air 

Or darted down the bay in doubled trails, 

Burying their moment’s triumph in its depths. 
Helmuth, 
Lawrence. 


’T was a brave sport for such an hour! 
Excellent. 
The General himself—the ‘ Nation’s Guest,’ 


That aged Lord of chivalry was seated 

Amidst a crowd of courtiers, whose bland voice 

Came from their country’s heart while the fond throng 
With their eye-worship mutely spoke the past. 


Rich music lingeringly breathed his name 





The blest of times to come, and when at last 

To its soft strains, a lifted veil unclosed 

The pictured semblance of his vine-wreathed home ; 
No warrior thundering in his gilded car, 

No king in his pavilion e’er received, 

Such sweet and bosom tendered homage. 

Helmuth. ’Twas 
Most rare—most choice: since that old head is low, 
To you it must be theme of pleasant thought, 

It was so honored. 

Lawrence. Why, this entire nation 

Went wild in worship to him. In place of realms, 
Which he before had quitted, worn with toil 
Blasted and sick with war, he came to tread 
Upon a jubilant and sunshine green 
Whose palmy habitants seemed only bent 
On all the May games of a holiday world. 
| Helmuth. 
| new land 





| 


Lacks now but olden classic memories, 

Dim legendary paintings for the heart 

To treasure up in fondness and ’t would vie 

With our own land of centuries that will come. 
| Lawrence. Some of our aged patriots tel of times 
That stir the soul. There, Helmuth, look but now 
At that old man who leans against the railing 
So intent and eager pointing up the bay, 
/ As though he acted o’er again some scene , 








Yes, ’t was a change of wonder. This 
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Of marvel.—Look, he smiles and the child laughs. 

Let us draw near. See now he rubs his hands 

In ecstacy. I'll wager here my life, 

’Tis an old warrior. 
Old Man. 


Lawrence. A fine spot this, my friend, to see the city, 


Ha! boy—those were times! 


Which has much altered since your memory, 
Has’t not? 


Old Man. Altered !—Why, I've not stood here since 


The winter '83—when the haught British, 
Cleared out at last and left their wasp’s nest here. 
And now I searcely know ’t. These very waters 
Have changed their bed. 
Lawrence. You are a veteran, then, 
Of that brave band who marched the Briton’s off 


From our free shores.—-Now, Helmuth, you will get 't. 


Old Man. Aye, I thank God I had the honor to serve 


Under his excellency, and as you say 

The tories had enough of us at last. 

’T was a brave hour when with a merry march 

We took possession of our own capital 

And felt our homes were ours, a few days after 

The General left us for Mount Vernon. 
Lawrence. You 

Were present, then, at that exulting moment, 

When the Commander paried from his army ; 

Tell us of it. 
Old Man. 

This Younker here. 


Our regiments lined the shore scarce knowing whether 


I was but just now telling 
’Twas at Whitehall beyond— 


To joy, or grieve the more, when the slight barge 

Which bore the One, they worshipped, sprang away. 

He went, ’t was true, a glorious conqueror ; 

Yet 't was a lonely feeling. 
Lawrence. Yes, he was 

The idol of his army. 
Old Man. 

That man even more yet than we honored him 

And that beyond all bounds. —When the swift boat 

That bore the heart of all our hearts away 

Sprang off at last, when we took our last look 


Ah, we loved 


Of that most glorious countenance, that brow 
Magnificent which looked as greatness should, 
When we had lost ourselves in reverence; 

Our eye balls starting from their very sockets, 

To drink bis aspect in unto the last, 

When his hand waved in farewell to his troops— 
The wet tear standing in his gracious eye, 

There was not one—there was not one, the meanest 
Of all those living thousands, mute as death, 
Struck to the very core, that would have thought 
Ere he had spilt his warm blood drop by drop, 
Aye, plucked his beating heart out at a glance 
Of that eye’s bidding. 


Lawrence. *T was an hour of triamph. 
Your tears become you well. To the long toil 
And lavished blood that bought that precious hour, 
We owe the present glories of this city. 
Tis a proud thought for you. 

Old Man. Aye, by his side 
We toiled through all that ‘ sharpest, sharpest war.’ 
Young man, we bled in many a heavy hour. 


Would that he were here 


Well, well, we conquered. 
To see our glory now. 





Lawrence. ’T was a blest chance 
That threw the army in the hands of one, 

So absolute in wisdom for the war, 

So prudent, daring— 

Old Man, (whispering aside to Lawrence.) 
"Tis my belief, he came, 

| Direct from heaven forus. (Moves off.) 


There, Helmuth, now 








| Lawrence. 


| I trust you deem the better of our legends. 


My beautiful land !—I would not barter now, 





| One of her fresh green laurels for all the gold 
| And scarlet triumphs of your island, for all 

| The grey antiquity, so vaunted yet, 

| In which the hoar Chaldean and sunk Greek 

| By centuries surpass you. 

| Helmuth. 

| In praise of this young world, but in all things 


I agree, 
| There’s reason. "Tis not yet tobear the palm 
From our own royal and augustest England. 

That England—sceptred King of empires, and 
Lord of th’ ascendant of the azure deep.— 

But since you scorn the triumphs of her sword, 
Look at her reachings in the realm of mind. 

Take but the bards alone, that stream of radiance 
Whose blended glory illustrates the world. 
Shakspeare—to whose wrapt soul, sweet poesy, 

As an attendant epirit fresh from heaven 
Milton—that bird 
Of Paradise, who warbled in his maker’s ear, 


Came whispering rosier words. 





Hymns fitted for the gold harp and cherubim.— 
These are enough. Let us not now compare 
Your young, though very sweet and graceful home 
With our consummate England. Lawrence, come, 

Let us have done with this contention, now; 

You’re but as yet in the green rounding grape, 

We, in the running-over wine of age— 8 
You're in the first, the lettuce days of spring, 


We, in the primest hours of the lush harvest. 


Lawrence. No, I’ve not done ’till I have reckoned 

o'er 
The rare perfections of my native land, 

And this my native and immaculate city, 
Whose brow is honor and her young lip truth.— 

This favored minion of the goddess, Fortune— 
Whose softest kiss is warm upon her cheek— 
This bright eyed Astrea sitting by the sea 
Poising her golden scales of nicest justice— 

| This flower of our loved land.—A land of patriots ; 
Who in their proud hilarity of freedom 
Viewing their native eagles clap their wings, 

_And mount to heaven glorying; laugh and cry out: 
“ Thus, thus, are we, unshackled as yourselves.” 
This land of Washington, whose name arose 
A rich and happy star—a star of promise 
To auspicate her birth.—This precious soil,— 
This beautiful green field, the loved of God 
Where richest incense rises to his throne, 

Ripening beneath his sunshine eye of favor, é 

Keep, keep your own, 


ike a are 


Guarded by his high hand. 
This is my home of purity and peace— 
A home of free, inviolate brotherhood— 
A spot where angels might disport—a home, 
’Tis joy to live in, and, 't were bliss to die for. 
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THE WIDOWED BRIDE. 


BY MRS. ANN S&S. STEPHENS. 


THE morn awoke in Hindostan, 
And blushing, left the couch of Night, 
While soon her rosy smiles began, 
To flood the dewy earth with light. 
While yet the sultry day was young, 
Came forth a happy bridal band, 
With sunny smiles and English tongue, 
Which spoke them of a distant land. 
They gathered round an altar-stone, 
Erected to the one Most High, 
Standing insolitude alone, 
Mid signs of dark idolatry— 
Then two came slowly from the crowd ; 
He with a bearing bold and proud, 
A haughty smile and flashing eye, 
Darkling with love’s intensity. 
But she, the high-born English bride, 
Drew closer to that one dear side ; 
Her eyelids drooped, her cheek grew pale 
As snow, beneath the bridal veil, 
As if the weight of her own bliss 
Were all too much of happiness, 
To thrill her heart and light her eye 
Beneath another’s scrutiny. 
On crimson cushions drooped with gold 
The youthful pair together bow ; 
Before that priest in surplice-fold 
They clasp their trembling fingers now 
A prayer is heard—the oath is said— 
That gentle creature lifts her head 
A voice has thrilled into her heart, 
Like music breathed to it apart, 
To lie there an abiding spell, 
To haunt for ever memory’s cell— 
To mingle with her latest breath 
And light the very wing of death. 
Her vow was uttered timidly— 
With half a murmur, half a sigh ; 
Yet the low faltering sound confessed 
The love that brooded in her breast. 


The golden ring is on her hand— 
She is pronounced a wedded bride. 
Oh say, why does she lingering stand 
So long that altar-stone beside? 
And whence the misty tears that dim 
The sunny azure of hereye? 
Why leans her slender form on him? 
Why does she sob so bitterly ? 
Well may she weep, that fair young bride, 
For up the Ganges’ golden tide, 
Mid jungles deep, where beasts of prey 
With pestilence hold deadly sway, 
Where the wild waters fiercest sweep, 
And serpents in their venom sleep, 
Beneath each dewy leaf and flower, 
That gentle bride must build her bower. 


In the cool shadow of the shore, 

With snowy streamers floating wide, 
To the light dipping of the oar, 

The budgerow swept o’er the tide ; 
The soft breeze lingering at her prow, 

Where many a garland graceful hung, 
In hues of purple, gold and snow, 

And on the rippling waters flung 
An odor sweet and delicate, 

As that which all imprisoned lies, 
Unknown to man as his own fate, 

Within the flowers of Paradise. 


Beneath an awning’s silken shade, 
Where the light breeze its music made, 
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With woven fringe and silken cord, 
Sat the young bride with her brave lord. 
Her hand in his was ling’ring still, 

And every throb of his full heart 

Met her young pulses with a thrill, 

And sent the blood up with a start, 
To that round cheek but late so pale 
And blanched beneath the bridal veil. 

A tear still trembled in her eye, 

Like dews that in the violetlie; 

But breaking through its lovely sheen, 
The brightness of her soul was seen, 
Like light within the amethyst, 
Which told how truly she was blest! 
Though as she met his ardent gaze, 

Like the veined petals of a flower 
Her eyelids drooped, as from the blaze 

Of some loved, high, but dreaded power. 
As bound by some subduing spell, 

In beauty at his side she bowed, 

The bridal robe around her fell, 
Like fragments of a summer cloud. 
The loosened veil had backward swept, 

And deeply in her glossy hair, 

Like light the orange blossoms slept, 

As if they sought new beauty there ; 

And pearls lay softly on her neck, 
Like hailstones melting over snow, 
Save when the blood, that dyed her cheek, 
Diffused abroad its rosy glow, 
And playing on her bosom-swell, 
With every heart-pulse rose or fell. 


Up wentthe sun! his burning rays 

Broke o’er the stream like sparkling fire, 
Till the broad Ganges seemed a-blaze, 

With gorgeous light, save where the spire 
Of some lone slender minaret, 

Threw its clear shadow on the stream, 
Or greve-like banian firmly set, 

Broke with its boughs the fiery gleam ; 
Or where a white pagoda shone 

Like snow-drift through the shadowy trees, 
Or ancient mosque stood out alone, 

Where the wild creeper sought the breeze : 
Or where some dark and gloomy rock 

Shot o’er the deep its ragged cliffs, 
Inhabited by many a flock 

Of vultures, and its yawning rifts 
Alive with lizards, glowing, bright, 
As if a prism’s changing light 
Within the gloomy depths were flung, 
Where like rich jewels newly strung, 
The sleeping serpent stretched its length, 
And nursed its venom into strength. 


Where the broad stream in shadow lay, 
The bridal barque kept on her way, 
While every breeze that swept them o’er, 
Brought loads of incense from the shore. 
There each luxuriant jungle lay 

A wilderness of tangled flowers, 

And budding vines in wanton play 

Fell from the trees in leafy showers, 
Flinging their graceful garlands o’er 
The rippling stream and reedy shore, 
The lily bared its snowy breast, 

Swayed its full anthers like a crest, 

And softly from its pearly swell, 

A shower of golden powder fell 

Among the humbler flowers that lay 

And blushed their fragrant lives away, 

There oleanders lightly wreathed 
Their blossoms in a coronal, 

And the rich baubool softly breathed 
A perfume from its golden bell. 

There flower and shrub and spicy tree 

Seemed struggling for sweet mastery ; 
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And many a bird with gorgeous plume, 
Fluttered along the flowery gloom, 
Or on the spicy branches lay, 
Uttering a sleepy roundelay ; 
While insects rushing out like gems, 
Or showery sparks at random flung, 
Through ripening fruit and slender stems 
There to the breathing blossoms clung, 
Studded the glowing boughs and threw 
O’er the broad bank a brilliant hue. 


On—on they went; a fanning breeze 
Came sighing through the balmy trees, 
And undulating o’er the stream 
Rose tiny wavelets, like the gleam 
Of molten gold, and crested all 
With a bright trembling coronal, 

Like that which Bramins in their dream 
Lavish upon the sacred stream. 

Thenall grew still! The sultry air 

Lay stagnant in the jungles there. 

The sun poured down his fervent heat, 
The river lay a burnished sheet, 

The flowerct closed its withered bell, 
From the parched leaf the insect fell, 
The panting birds all tuncless clung 

To the still boughs, where late they sung. 
The dying blossoms felt the calm, 

And the stillair was dense with balm. 
All things grew faint in that hot noon, 
As Nature’s self lay in a swoon. 


And she, that gentle, loving fair, 
Hlow brooks her form the sultry air? 
Most patiently. Butsee her now! 
What fear convulses her pale brow? 
And why that dim and fearful eye, 
Watching his look so anxiously ? 

The scarlet burning in his cheek— 

Those lips all parched and moistureless— 
Oh! do they fell disease bespeak ? 

Or only simple weariness? 

One look! the dreadful certainty 

Wrung from her heart a stifled ery! 
And then, half phrenzied with despair, 
She tore the blossoms from her hair, 
And leaping to the vessel's side 
She drenched them in the sluggish tide; 
Then to the cushions where he lay, 

Senseless and fevered with disease, 
Panting his very life away, 

She rushed, and sinking to her knees, 
Raised softly up his throbbing head, 

And pillowed it upon her breast— 
Then on his burning forehead laid 

The dripping flowers, and wildly pressed 
Her pallid mouth upon his brow, 

And drew him closer to her heart, 

As if she thought each trembling throe 

Could unto his, new life impart. 
Wildly to his she laid her cheek, 

And backward threw her loosened hair, 
That not a glossy curl might break 

From off his face the sluggish air. 
The noon swept by, and there was she 

Counting his pulses as they rose, 
Striving with broken melody 

To hush him to a short repose, 
Bathing his brow and twining still 

Her fingers in his burning hand, 

Her heart's blood stopping with a chill 

Whene’er he could not understand, 
Nor answer to her gentle clasp ; 

But dashed that littl hand away, 

Or crushed it with delirious grasp, 

Entreating tenderly her stay. 

* Father of Heaven! and must he die?” 
She breathed in her heart's agony, 


As up with every painful breath, 

Come to his lips the foam of death, 

And o’er his swollen forehead played, ’ 
Like serpents by the sun betrayed, 

The corded veins whose purple swell, 

With his hot pulses rose and fell. 


Those drops upon his temple there, 
The rolling eye, the gloomy hair, 
The livid lip, the drooping chin, 
And the death-rattle deep within, 
The speechless one, so late thy pride— 
There lies thy answer, widowed bride! 


Half conscious of her misery, 
Like something chisselled o’er a grave, 
She placed her small hand anxiously 
Upon the lifeless heart, and gave 
One cry—but one—of such despair! 
The jackall started from his Jair, 
And answered back that fearful knell, 
With along, sharp and hungry yell. 


A slow and solemn hour swept by, 

And there, all still and motionless, 
With rigid limb and stony eve, 

The widow knelt in her distress, 
With pitying looks the swarthy crew 
Around the tearless mourner drew, 

And trembling strove to force away 
From her chill arms the senseless clay. 
Slowly she raised her pallid head ; 

A slight convulsion stirr’d her face ; 
Close to her heart she snatched the dead, 
And held him in her strong embrace. 

Then, drawing o’er his brow her veil, * 

She turned her face as strangely wild, 
As if a fiend had mocked her wail, 

Parted her marble lips and smiled. 
Twice she essayed to speak, and then, 
Her face drooped o’er the corpse again, 
While forth from the dishevelled hair 
A husky whisper stirred the air: 

“Nay, bury him not here,” it said, 

“T would have prayers above my.dead.” 
Then, one by one, the timid crew, 
From the infected barge withdrew: 
Helmsmen and servants, all were gone ; 
The wife was with her dead alone. 


With no propelling arm to guide, “ 
The barque turned slowly with the tide, 
And on the heavy current swept 
Its slow, funereal pathway back, 
Where the expiring sunbeams slept, 
Like gold along its morning track, 
The day threw out its dying gleam, 
Imbuing with its tints the stream, 
As if the mighty river rolled 
O’er beds of ruby—sands of gold. 


As if some seraph just had hung 
In the blue west her coronet, 
The timid moon came out and flung 
Her pearly smiles about—then set, 
As if she feared the stars would dim 
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The silvery brightness of her rim. 
Then in the blue and deepening skies 
The stars sprang out like glowing eyes, 
And on the stream reflected lay, 
Like ingots down the watery way ; 
And softly streamed the starry light 
Down to the wet and gloomy trees, 
Where fiery flies were flashing bright, 
Afloat upon the evening breeze, 
Or like some fairy, tiny lamp, 
Glow’d out among the stirring leaves, 
And down among the rushes damp, 
Where Pestilence her vapor weaves, 
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Till shrub and reed, and slender stems, 
Seemed drooping with a shower of gems. 


The widow raised her head once more, 
Turned her still look upon the sky, 
The lighted stream and broken shore ; 

Oh, God! it wasa mockery, 
The bridegroom—Death—upon her breast 
For aye possessing and possessed! 
With the deep calmness of despair, 

The mourner raised his marble head, 
And on the silken cushions there, 

With icy hands, composed the dead; 
Then tore her veil off for a shroud, 
And in her voiceless mourning bowed. 


That holy sorrow might have awed 
The very wind—but mockingly 
It flung nis matted hair abroad, 
As trifling with her agony, 
And witha low and moaning wail 
Bore on its wings the bridal veil. 
Then came a cold and starry ray, 
And on his marble forehead lay. 
Father of Heaven! she could not brook 
That floating hair, that rigid look. 
With oue quick gasp she forward sprung, 
And to the helm in frenzy clung, 
Until the barque shot on its way 
Where a dense shadow darkest lay, 
And there, as shrouded with a pall, 
The barge swept to the very shore; 
The fell hyena’s fiendish call 
Rang wildly to her ear once more, 
And from the deep dark solitude 
She saw the hungry jackall creep, 
And whimper for his nightly food, 
Where many a monster lay asleep 
Justin the margin of the flood, 
As resting from a feast of blood. 
Around the corpse the widow flung 
Her snowy arms, and madly clung 
To that cold bosom, whence achill 
Shot through her heart, and frantic still 
Her eyes in sorrow turned to seek 
That prowling beast, whose hungry jaws 
Worked fiercely and began to reek 
With eager foam, as with kis paws 
He tore the turf impatiently, 
And howling snuffed the passing clay. 
It was not that she feared to die; 
In the deep stillness of her heart, 
Her spirit prayed most fervently 
There with the dead to hold its part. 
The only boon she cared to crave, 
Was for them both a Christian grave ; 
But, oh! the agonizing thought! 
That in her madness she had brought 
That loved and lost one, for a feast, 
To vulture and to prowling beast, 
Where all things fierce and wild had come 
To howl a horrid requiem. 


But soon a stronger current bore 
The freight of death from off the shore. 
Again the trembling starlight broke 

Above the still and changing clay, 
And with its pearly kisses woke 

The widow from her trance, who lay 
Convulsed and shivering with dread, 
Her white arms clinging to the dead ; 
For yet the stilly night wind bore 
The wild beasts’ disappointed roar. 
Within the far o’erhanging wood, 

A bulbul listening to her heart, 
Poured forth upon the air a flood 

Of gushing love ;—with lips apart 
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The widow clasped her trembling hands, 
And bent her ear to catch the strain, 
As if a seraph’s low commands 
Were breathed into her soul ;—again, 
That heavenly sound came gushing out, 
Like waters in their leaping shout. 
Over her heart’s deep frozen spring 
The gentle strain went lingering, 
And touched each icy tear that slept 
With holy life until she wept. 


* * > * 


Again the lovely morn awoke 
Upon that temple still and lone. 
Its rosy bloom in gladness broke, 
And to the holy altar-stone 
Came down subduedly and dim, 
Through painted glass, o’er scalptured limb : 
Outstretched within that gorgeous gloom, 
Shaded by pall and sable plume, 
As chisselled from the cold white stone, 
The bridegroom lay. A broken moan 
Rose up from where the widow bowed, 
Her forehead buried in the pall, 
Her fingers grasping still the shroud, 
And every limb betraying all 
The agony that wrung her heart— 
It was asad and fearful sight. 
That lifted head those lips apart, 
When through the dim and purplish light 
Those who obeyed the bridal call 
Now gathered for the funeral. 
A soft and solemn strain awoke 
The silence of that lofty dome, 
And through the fretted arches broke 
The music surging to its home. 
Then with a firm and heavy tread 
The bearers slowly raised the dead. 
She followed close, her trembling hand 
Still clenched upen the gloomy pall 
Tn snowy robes and pearly band, 
As at her wedding festival ; 
And in her bright dishevelled hair 
A broken orange-blossom lay, 
Withered and all entangled there— 
Fit relic of her bridal day ; 
Thus onward to the tomb she pessed 
Her white rcbe swaying to the blast, 
And mingling at each stirring breath 
There with the drapery of death. 
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Original, 
TO H**** me, ESQ. 
BY HAROLD HERBERT. 


Tuoveu others have fled or forsaken 


A heart that is constant and true, 


Our friendship has never been shaken, 


Our affection none could subdue; 


The link of our love ne’er was parted, 


"Spite of slander we still could agree, 


And a friend always kind and true-hearted, 


I have ever discovered in thee! 


Through weal, or through woe thou wert ever 


Still true to the friend of thy soul, 


And our sympathy none could dissever, 


Our hearts none e’er could control ; 


May we always prove true to each other, 


Thy love still wax brighter for me, 


For I ne’er shall meet with another, 


In friendship so steadfast as thee ! 
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VIRGINIA DARE; OR, THE LOST COLONY. 
A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


Tue period of our tale goes far back through the 
vista of departed centuries, nearly twenty years subse- 
quent to the second abortive attempt of Sir Walter 
Raleigh to plant a colony in Virginia; and when, as is 
generally believed, and has been confidently asserted 
by a veracious historian, not a Furopean was to be 
found in all the Virginian territory, nor even on the 
continent of North America. Yet drawing our deduc- 
tions from the records of the times, we trust we shall 
be found guilty of no unwarrantable license, in introdu- 
cing to our readers, two individuals, who at this very 
era of which we write, the summer of 1663, were do- 
mesticated among the untamed barbarians of an Ameri- 
can forest, and whose language and appearance at once 
declared them of European parentage. 

It is scarcely necessary to enter into the dry and 
scanty details of history. Every one at all familiar 
with the early annals of our country, must recollect the 
attempt of the gallant Sir Walter Raleigh, in the year 
1585, to plant a colony in Virginia, having received 
from his Queen a patent to “Discover and possess, such 
remote, heathen and barbarous lands as to him should 
seem good.”” His first laudable enterprise failed; but 
with the untiring perseverance which marked his cha- 
racter, he again, in the spring of 1587, equipped and 
sent out a company of adventurers to Virginia, incorpco- 
rating them by the name of the “ Borough of Raleigh,” 
and investing Governor White and a council of twelve 
persons, with all power over it. They were directed to 
piant at the Bay of Chesapeake : but passing Albemarle 
Sound, they landed on the island of Reanoke, and esta- 
blisied their colony on the site of that which had been 
commenced there two years previous. Governor White 
saw the colonists comfortably established, and then at 
their earnest request sailed to England for supplies, 
leaving his daughter, the wife of Mr. Dare, one of his 
council, and her infant, as pledges of his speedy return. 
“ But,” says the historian, “nothing more was ever 
known of his countrymen whom he left behind ;” and 
though Sir Walter Raleigh sent five different times at. 
his owl expense, to search for the lost colony, no trace 
of it was ever found. 

And who as he reads this slight record of its exis- | 
tence and disappearance, left by the historian, goes not | 
forth into a world of conjecture, picturing to himself 
all the stern and the tender hearts of that gallant little | 


band, and yearning to know the feelings and the fate of 
every individual among them? High souls were there, | 
—steps that had sounded in lordly halls, and hands that 
had done noble service in the battles of their virgin 
Queen. There too wae the bounding foot and the gay 
laugh of childhouod—and there was woman in her beau- | 
ty. She who had dwelt in the pedsant’s cot, and she | 
who had been bred amidst the iuxuries of polished life. 
They had lett home and country to follow through dan- | 
ger and to death, those in whose life they lived, cling- 
ing to the last, with such love as woman only knows, to 
the odject of their fond and true affection. 

Among them all, conspicuous in beauty, and still | 


tractions, shone Mrs. Dare. Though accustomed to all 
the refinements and elegances of wealth, there were 
none who endured the evils and privations of their lot 


with such patient sweetness, who showed such noble 


disregard of self, or such earnest solicitude for the com- 
fort of those around them. And when in less than a 
month after her landing, and before any suitable accom- 
modations could be prepared for her, she became the 
mother of a lovely girl, expressions of heartfelt grati- 


tude alone escaped her lips, and her husband almost 


ready to despond for her sake, drew courage from her 
cheerfulness, and while gazing on her fond and smiling 
eyes, felt that if an exile from his country, his home 
and its endearments were with him in the wilderness, 
making even there, the garden of his affections to blos- 
som like the rose. They gave the name of Virginia to 
their infant, in honor of the country, she having been 
the first English child born therein. 

After Governor White’s departure, the little company 
busied themselves about such plans and improvements 
as they judged would best advance the interests of their 


| colony, still looking forward with hope and constantly 


increasing impatience to the period of his return. But 
unavoidable circumstances detaining him in England 
beyond his expectations, his anxiety respecting the iso- 
lated colonists was intense, and in the most importunate 
manner he desired permission to return to them. But 
he was one of queen Elizabeth’s council of war; she 
was still involved in hostilities with Spain, and appre- 
hending an invasion from the invincible Armada, and 
she commanded him to remain. She had not enough 
of the milk of human kindness in her veins, to put her 
own comfort or convenience in competition with the 
safety of a handful of distant adventurers, of whom she 
knew little and cared less. Wrought almost to despe- 


_ ration by the ill success of his petition to the queen, he 


appealed to Sir Walter Raleigh, who immediately fur- 
nished him with two pinnaces, which he freighted with 
provisions and sent to the relief of his colony. But 
the crews intent upon gain, were regardless of their 
destination, and going in search of prizes, fell in with 
some French vessels, who rifled and disabled them so 
that they were under the necessity of putting back to 
England, and still the lonely dwellers on a desert shore 
were left abandoned and unsuccored. The feelings of 


_ Governor White, as a man and a father, at this demoli- 


tion of his hopes, it were vain to describe; dreadful 
visions haunted his sleep, and the image of his deserted 
child, perishing with want or by the hands of cruel 
savages, was ever present to his mind. 

Another tedious year passed on, when his imperial 
mistress granted him liberty, and a sufficient equipment 
to set sail for America. A tedious voyage awaited him; 
but he reached his destination in safety, and with gloomy 
forebodings prepared to land upon the island where 
he had left the colonists. He did so, and his heart sank 
within him when he found it deserted. Some traces of 
the English inhabitants remained, but the spot where 
they had built their houses was desolate ; every building 
was razed to the ground, and the place was enclosed 
with a palisade of high trees, broken away in many 
places as if by violence. ‘“‘ In the end of an old trench,” 
says the historian, *‘ they found five chests which had 


more remarkable for her mental, than her personal at- |) been carefully hidden by the planters, three of which 
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Governor White says were his own, and adds, ‘ about | 
the place we found many of my things spoiled and bro- 

ken, and my books torn from the covers, the frames of 
some of my pictures and maps rotten and spoiled with 

rain, and my armor almost eaten through with rust.’ ” 

On the trunk of a tree from which the bark had been 
stripped, Governor White discovered with joey and gra- 
titude the word ‘“‘ Croatoan,”’ carved in fair capital-let- 
ters, and he viewed it as a blessed assurance that his 
child and his people were safe. The colonists had 
agreed with him, that in case they left Roanoke before 
his return, as they thought it possible they might do, to 
leave inscribed on the trunk of a tree the place of their 
new residence. Croatoan was an Indian town on the 
north side of Cape Look-out, the birth place of Man- 
teo, a Christianized Indian who had been to England 
with the colonists of 1585, and returning with the pre-_ 
sent company, dwelt with them at Roanoke. The gov- 
ernor knew that the natives of Croatoan were friendly 
to the English, and satisfied that his friends were safe, 
he re-embarked with a relieved heart, resolving to sail 
with the first dawn of light to that place and learn the | 
present wants and future prospects from the colonists 
themselves. But during the night a violent storm arose, 
the ship parted her cables and was blown out to sea,— 
and the weather continued tempestuous so long, that 
they experienced much damage and were unable to 
approach the coast. The crew became mutinous and 
dissatisfied—they positively refused to aid in regaining 
th® American shore, and clamorously demanded of their 
officers to return to England. It was in vain to resist 
the united fury of the elements and of human passion ; 
and with a sad and disappointed heart, the unhappy 
governor gave the order to steer direct for home. Dur- 
ing the passage he was.forming many projects for a 
speedy return, but before he could carry them into exe- 
cution, it pleased god to summon him from his earthly 
labors; and thus was he spared the grief which would 
have been his, in a fruitless search after the lost colony 
of Roanoke. 

Melancholy indeed was the fate of that devoted band; 
but both Mr. and Mrs. Dare were spared the trial of 
The latter | 
survived the birth of her child but one year. The ter- 
rors and hardships of the wilderness together with 
grief at the seeming desertion of her father, combined 
to destroy a naturally delicate constitution, and after 


witnessing and sharing its final destruction. 


lingering for several months an example of patient for- 
titude, she sank peacefully to an early grave. With her 
latest breath she implored her husband to embrace the 
first opportunity, should any ever offer, of returning with 
his child to the home and altars of his country. And 
such was Mr. Dare’s intention, for the natives, jealous | 
of their possession of the island, had already shown 
symptoms of malignity towards the English, which 
threatened them with continual danger. Three of their | 
number having ventured to the mainland in search of | 
game, were slain by a party of savages, and though this | 
mishap increased the caution of those remaining—yet 
the lives of several others, and at length that of Mr. 
Dare, fell a sacrifice to their cunning enmity. 

In one of his excursions on the island, an arrow from | 
an unseen hand was shot at him and pierced a vital | 
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But he 


and bore him hastily back to the settlement. 
survived only a few hours, just long enough to bless his 
innocent child, who smiled in his arms, unconscious of 


her orphan state, or of the perils which surrounded her. 
He entreated Manteo to save her from the malice of his 
countrymen, and enjoined upon him, in conjunction with 
her nurse, to protect her with their lives, and never to 
rest in peace till they had found an opportunity ef bear- 
ing her home to England, and giving her to those who 
would cherish her for the sake of her lost parents. 

Manteo, in return for his faithful services te the En- 
glish, had received from them the title of Lord of Roan- 
oke; he had also been baptized in the name of Jesus— 
and in all honor and faith he vowed to the dying father 
to protect his infant daughter even with his own life ; 
nor consider his duty done, till he had conveyed her 
across the great waters to the far-off land of her fa- 
thers. 

Thus was the little Virginia left, a fair and lovely 
blossom, in the midst of a howling wilderness, with none 
save an untutored Indian and an humble dependant of 
her family, to care for her welfare and watch the gra- 
dual unfolding of ber dawning intellect. Rachel, her 
nurse, had been also the nurse of her mother’s infancy. 
She had nurtured her at her own breast; she had borne 
her in her arms in childhood, and with a mother’s love 
had seen her ripening into womanhood. She stood 
beside her at the altar when, with all the joyous confi- 
dence of youth, she plighted her vows to the husband 
of her choice; and when with unshrinking love she re- 
solved to sail with him to the unexplored regions of the 
New World, the faithful Rachel, with a sad but brave 
heart, prepared to follow the fortunes of her youthful 
mistress, nor ever asked herself if weal or woe awaited 
her. And never, amidst the darkest hour of trial, had 
she regretted her decision She had gilded many a 
gathering cloud with the sunshine of her cheerfulness, 
and infused comfort into many a bitter draught prepar- 
ed for those she loved. She had closed the dying eyes 
of her gentle mistress, and received as a precious lega- 
cy from her arms, the lovely infant, for whom she still 
cherished life, even with an almost hopeless future 
spreading wide before her. Happily for the helpless 
little creature, whose sole nurture now devolved upon 
her, she was a woman of strong intellect—high in pur- 
pose, resolute in heart, cheerful even in extremity, ac- 
tive and shrewd, and relying ever with child-like confi- 
dence on the goodness of that Being who considers even 
ravens that neither sow nor reap; that have neither 
store-house nor barn—and yet He feedeth them. 

After the death of Mr. Dare, the Indians sought 
every opportunity of annoying the colonists, who fearful 
of suffering still more by their enmity, endeavored to 
protect themselves by fortifying their little settlement 
with a palisade of trees. Manteo, however, familiar 
with the determined malignity of his countrymen, pre- 
dicted the approach of some terrible catastrophe, and 
continually urged them to flee from the island and seek 
shelter at Croatoan, where only they could find safety 
at present. This they resolved to do, and began to 
prepare for their departure ; but not sufficiently aware 
of the necessity of immediate flight, they delayed from 
| day to day under some frivolous pretence, nor heeded 


part. The Indian, Manteo, was with him at the time, | i} || the warning voice of the faithful Manteo. He resolved, 
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however, on bis part, to be vigilant both night and day, 
and with that caution and forethought which were his 
peculiar characteristics, he secreted in an old trench 
nearly overgrown with weeds and wild vines, several 
chests containing clothing and other articles of value 
which had belonged to Governor White, and to the pa- 
rents of Virginia; and his precaution proved most for- 
tunate for Rachel and her charge, as # was the means 
of supplying them with garments and other necessaries 
through many a year of exile. 

At length the little colony were prepared to depart ; 
they had carved the name of Croatoan, as the place of 
their destination, on several trees ; and the dawn of the 
following morning was to see them bid adicu to the 
island of Roanoke. But that very night they were 
awakened from their sleep by the terrible war-whoop of 
the Indians. Each man flew to arms, but resistance 
was useless against the overpowering numbers of the 
enemy. Their ammunition was long since exhausted, 
and anxiously had they expected a supply from En- 
gland; like all their other expectations from that quar- 
ter, it had proved vain; and now, in the desperate hope 
of escape, they retired fighting with such weapons as 
they had, to the waters’ edge, where ley the boat which 


was to have carried them from the island in the morn- 


ing. All who could escape the clubs and arrows of the 
Indians, sprang into it, of these the greater part were 
wemen and children, who terrified at the first onset of 
the fue, had fled for safety to the boat. 
those who sought it, they but rushed from one death to 
meet another, less horrible indeed, but equally sure and 
speedy. 

The night had become tempestuous, the wind blew 
in tremendous gusts, and the billows, crested with foam 


But, alas! for 


came rolling fast upon each other, and breaking in fury 
on the beach. But there was nought so appalling in 
the vexed and angry ocean, as in the dark visages of the 
naked savages, who pursued them with their hideous 
war-cry; and, desperate with fear and terror, they 
pushed from the shore, and committed themselves to 
the dark and raging sea. In their eagerness to escape, 
one man imprudently raised a sail, which hastened their 
destruction; for it no sooner filled than the boat capsi- 
zed, and as the unhappy victims sank beneath the waves 
a shout of savage triumph burst from the fiendish crew 
upon the shore, and swept far over the face of the stor- 
my waters, mingling its unearthly peal with the discord 
of the jarring elements, and the thrilling death-cry of 
the unhappy beings who sank to rise no more. 

So perished the ill-fated colony of Roanoke, and the 
only individuals saved from the general destruction, 
were the infant, Virginia, and her nurse, Rachel. They 
too were sleeping in fancied security, when the watch- 
ful Manteo rushed to the bedside, and bade Rachel rise 
and follow him, for the Indians were approaching to 
destroy them. She obeyed, and threw her clothes about 
her,Manteo took the child, and they had scarcely 
time to escape through a narrow opening in the palisade 
when the dreadful shouts of the savages burst upon 
their ears. Manteo wrapped his mantle about the 
child's face, and plunged into the forest, a few yards 
distant from the point of attack, followed closely by 
Rachel. 

It was a dark night; but with the celerity and instinct 





of his race, Manteo threaded the intricate mazes of the 
forest, dragging Rachel on, when her step faltered, and 
whispering softly to the terrified infant to allay its fears. 
At length he reached a low-browed cave close to the 
water-side, its entrance concealed by numerous creep- 
ing plants, and the umbrageous bougiss of forest-trees 
that interlaced themselves above it. Lifting the wild 
vines that hung like a curtain before its entrance, he 
pushed Rachel in, and following with the child, placed 
it in her arms, and bade her remain there in perfect 
quiet till his return. He waited not for question or re- 
ply, but darted from the cavern, leaving her alone in 
darkness and in silence, broken only by the sounds of 
the raging tempest, and the hoarse murmurs of the 
ocean waves as they dashed upon the shore. 

An hour passed on. The little Virginia soothed by 
the whispered caresses of her nurse, had fallen asleep, 
and Rachel held her on her lap, fearing to move amidst 

At the ex- 
He had gone 


the utter darkness which surrounded her. 
piration of that time, Manteo returned. 

forth, he said, with the hope of aiding the cclonists 
against their assailants or perhaps of rescuing some of 
their women and children from the general destruction. 
But when he approached the scene of slaughter, he saw 
that his single arm would avail them nought against the 
He had seen the 


unhappy English pursued to the water by the frantic 


overpowering numbers of the foe. 


savages, and beheld all who had not fallen in the une- 
He paused 
‘a moment, and then went on to narrate the fate of *he 
He had seen them engulfed in the 


qual conflict, fleeing to their boat for safety. 


wretched colonists. 
stormy ocean, and, accustomed as he was to the shouts 
of ferocious triumph uttered by his countrymen over 
their fallen enemies, he asserted that never, in their 
deadliest feuds, had he heard such terrific sounds as 
He watched 
them at a distance and saw them hur! the bodies of the 


burst from them on this dreadful night. 


fallen to the deep, after which they returned to the set- 
tlement, where he left them engaged in the work of 
destruction. 

Rachel listened to his narrative in silence; but her 
heart was full. She clasped the sleeping child to her 
bosom, and tears of bitter anguish bathed its innocent 
face—for she felt that henceforth they were outcasts 
from the sympathies of kindred and the comforts of 
civilized life, and her heart sank within her as the dark 
future with all its imagined horrors arose before her. The 
remainder of this fearful night passed away in silence— 
the silence of deep thought and resolution on the part 
Manteo, and in prayers and tears on that of the deso- 
late Rachel. 
pestuous gale, the wild shouts of the savages, as they 
held their dreadful orgies amidst the ruins of the little 
settlement, which their frantic violence had depopula- 


Ever and anon came, borne on the tem- 


ted; butas the morning dawned, these sounds ceased, 
the tempest too had exhausted its fury, and all became 
atill. The child continued to sleep and fearful of awak- 
ing it, Manteo stole noiselessly from the cavern, to re- 
connoitre the movements of the Indians. Cautiously 
he pursued his way towards the spot recently occupied 
by the colonists, gaining courage as he advanced from 
the continued silence that prevailed. The cause of this 
was explained, when approaching nearer to the place, 
he saw that it was deserted, and at a distance beheld 
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the canoes of the treacherous Indians fast receding from / 


the island. 


A quiver of arrows hung at his back, and he carried, 
besides his trusty bow, a club of knotted oak, which had 
never yet failed to do him service, in time of need. 
With these weapons, and a stout heart, he marched 
boldly forward, and stopped within the palisade, which 
in many places was broken down by the violence of the 
late attack. And what a scene of desolation was pre- 
sented to his view? Every dwelling was razed to the 
ground, the little gardens were torn up and destroyed, 
and amidst the wreck of all that was fair and useful, lay 
scattered remnants of the spoil, which the Indians could 
not take away. Manteo paused, and looked upon the 
ruined houses of those who had loved and cherished him 
like one of their own race, with feelings of indignant 
grief—but time was precious, and after a momentary 
indulgence of his emotions, he passed on, in search of 
food, better adapted to the little Virginian, than any he 
could elsewhere procure. The sight ofa goat browsing 
on the green herbage filled him with joy. She was one 
of the number brought out by the celonists, and had been 
a pet with the children. She ran towards him when he 
called her, and her full udders promised to repay him 
for the trouble of taking her back to the cavern, which 
he resolved to do for the sake of the child. He was 
likewise, so fortunate as to find among the ruins of a 
house in which one of the council had resided, a box 
containing some biscuit, that had been carefully hoarded 
as one of the few remaining luxuries brought with them 
from England. Having gathered up several things 
which he thought might prove useful to Rachel, he was 
preparing to depart, when a slight sound as of some one 
moving caught his quick ear. He turned hastily round, 
and saw a tall athletic Indian whom he instantly recog- 
nized as a ferocious chief, with whose tribe his own had 
long been at war. The moment their eyes met, those 
of the stranger kindled into a fierce revengeful fire, and 
with « bound like that of a tiger, he sprang at Manteo. 
Raising his massive club, and exclaiming aloud, ‘“ Friend 
of the white man, die !’’ he would have crushed him with 
the blow, had not Manteo eluded it with singular agility; 
and hurling his own weapon dexterously at the savage, 
struck him in an instant to the earth. He bit the ground 
with rage and agony, and unconquerable even in death, 
sprang to his feet and grasped his club for another onset, 


but in the very act of raising it, the blood burst from his 


mouth and nostrils and he fell a rigid corpse upon the ] 


earth. Manteo raised the body and consigned it to the 
waves, lest the Indians should return and seek for him 
who had slain their chief, and then leading the goat by 
the horns he hastened to quit the place and return to the 
cave. 


The child had just awakened, and was crying for food, | 
herwants were soon satisfied, when with the gaiety of | 


happy childhood she began to bound and frolic about | 


the little cavern, which was now illuminated by the 
bright beams of the morning sun, streaming tkrough its 
narrow crevices!» Manteo related to Rachel his adven- 
ture, and told her they must use all speed to escape from 
the island, and seek shelter among his people at Croa- 
toan. He said he had no doubt the Indians would shortly. 
return to take away with them more spoil, but for that, 
day he thought they. were secure, and therefore must 
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He further informed 
her that the chests which he had hidden in the end of 
the trench, were still there, and that he would go round 
with his canoe to that side of the island, and take away 


make ready to depart at night. 


one or two of them at least, with a few other things 
which he thought would be serviceable tothem. These 
were the chests which Governor White discovered in his 
search for the colony six months subsequent to its de- 
struction. At that time Manteo had not been able to 
return for them, and when at a later period he sought 
them in the place where they had been secreted, and 
found them gone, he naturally supposed they had been 
taken away by the Indians, never for a moment suspect- 
ing that they had fallen into the hands of the English, 
who had come at last to seek out the long deserted and 
lost colony of Roanoke. 


After refreshing himself with some dried venison, and 
a draught of pure water, he drew forth his canoe from 
the high grass where it had lain concealed, and launch- 
ed forth on.his hazardous enterprise. But it was accom- 
plished without molestation—no living thing appeared, 
to annoy him among the ruined dwellings of the settle- 
ment, and having possessed himself of two of the chests, 
he returned in safety to the anxious Rachel, who now 
That night 
when the moon had reached her meridian, Manteo with 


felt him to be her only friend and protector. 


his companions commenced their voyage to Croatoan, 
and in due time reached their destined port in safety. 

Joyfully was the Indian welcomed back to the home 
of his childhood. He had been across the world of 
waters, and dwelt with that mighty people who, like the 
Great Spirit, spoke with a voice of thunder, and came 
flying towards their country with white wings outspread, 
like vast sea-birds skimming the deep—and he was 
supposed by them to have acquired superior wisdom by 
his sojourn in that far-off world. Rachel, with her jet- 
black hair, her dark flashing eye, and voice and look of 
command, seemed to them of kin to their own race, and 
won at once their love and confidence. After a while 
they began to think her gifted with supernatural powers, 
and from her skill in administering to the sick, and 
often restoring them to health, they imagined her to 
possess a mysterious influence over life and death. 
They named her the Raven’s Wing, from the dark and 
glossy hue of her hair, which time had not then streak- 
ed with one line of silver. 


But for the little Virginia—she immediately became 
their wonder and their idol. The fairy-like proportions 
of her tiny form, the delicate hue of her skin, her soft, 
_ brown hair, and eyes of heavenly blue, were their delight 

and admiration. They were never weary of gazing upon 
_her—the women loved to wreathe her snowy arms and 
neck, with strings of scarlet berries resembling coral, 
and to twine flowers, or more gaudy ornaments among 
the clustering ringlets of her hair. It was in truth a 
touching sight to behold this delicate and graceful child, 

sporting with unconscious heart among the tawny chil- 
dren of the forest—or laughing in the naked arms of 
some gigantic savage, hideous in his wild array of skins 
and feathers, yet dangling his fragile burden with a wo- 
man’s tenderness, and smiling with grim delight upon 
the angel face, that was raised to his with such beaming 


| ; 
and confiding love. They gave her various names of 
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endearment, as is their custom; bat from her extreme | impart relating to the comforts, and ingenious contri- 


fairness, she was generally called the Snow-flake. 


The king of the country pronounced her worthy to | 


become the wife of his son, and as his word was a law 
to his people, from that time the lovely Virginia was 
looked upon as the destined bride of their prince, Orinka. 
In the mean time, through the influence of Manteo, the 
English strangers were made as comfortable as circum- 
stances would admit—more so, perhaps, than could 
have been anticipated in such a situation. But Manteo 
had spent two years in England, and since his return, 
had lived altogether with the colonists, so that he had 
learned many of the arts of civilized life, and was well 
aware of the wants and habits of those accustomed to its 
comforts. He constructed for them an abode, formed 
afver the model of those built by the colonists, dividing 
the interior into two apartments, and rendering it as 
good as was in his power, pleasant and commodious. 
Rachel and Virginia were to be its sole occupants, for 
long as the former had been in the country, she did not 
love too close an aseociation with the natives. Manteo’s 
wigwam adjoined it, and under his vigilant and faithful 
eye, Rachel felt a security, which would otherwise have 
been unknown to her. 

A rude paling surrounded her little demesne, and she 
brought the wild and beautiful vines which she found in 
the forest, and trained them to climb over her humble 
roof. She likewise transplanted many flowers and 
shrubs to her small garden, which Manteo had formed 
after the model of those cottage gardens he had seen in 
England, and which each year became prettier and more 
luxuriant, with its gay parterres, and its rustic arbor 


grateful to the palate. Among many articles of little 
intrinsic value, but of priceless worth to the exotics, 
which had been contained in the chests that came from 
Roanoke, Rachel had found a small parcel of flower 
seeds which the unfortunate Mrs. Dare bad brought with 
her across the ocean, intending to propagate the blos- 
soms of her country in the soil of the wilderness. But 
the almost immediate birth of her child, and her subse- 
quent illness and death, had prevented her ever execut- 
ing her design. Tears blinded the eyes of Rachel as 
she gazed upon the parcel, labelled by the hand of her 
she had so fondly loved, it would break her heart, she 
thought, to see them blooming for savages only to gaze 
upon, and with a sigh she laid it from her sight till 
Virginia should grow old enough to find pleasure in the 


arrangements and culture of the garden. And for her 


fairy fingers it was reserved, to sow in the virgin soil of | 
‘arrow pierced the mark, with as true an aim as any that 
' cut the air, and the favorite dance of the tribe she exe- 


the new world, the seeds of those favorite flowers, which 
her ill-fated mother had loved in the garden bowers of 
early home. 

Rachel assured, that for the present, at least, her des- 
tiny was fixed, and that she must perforce remain a 


dweller in the wilderness, resumed that cheerfulness | 


which is the offspring of faith and hope, and constrained 
herself to cultivate a contented and submissive spirit 
under the peculiar trials of her lot. She adapted her- 
self with astonishing facility to her situation; entering 
into the joys and griefs of the untutored beings by whom 
she was surrounded, learning of them many curious arts, 


and teaching them in return al! that it was her power to | and which she was never weary of reading, had revealed 


_ vances of civilization. 

Thus time passed on, and all hope of communication 
with England seemed at an end. Manteo ever kept a 
vigilant lookout for the sail of some new adventurer to 
the Western World, but none came, and Rachel’s heart 
grew sad with the sickness of long deferred hope. Home 
with its sweet associations was ever present to her 
mind, and the last injunctions of Virginia’s parents, to 
bear her to their native land sounded for ever in her 
ears. It was her constant prayer that she might live 
to obey it; and this desire became each year more fer- 
vent as she saw Virginia growing up beside her, perfect 
in beauty, graceful as a fawn, and lovely in every attri- 
bute of mind and heart. Rachel had sought to instruct 
her, as far as her own education permitted, in the ele- 
ments of knowledge; but Virginia’s quick intellect soon 
outstripped her teacher. Fortunately fer her, in the 
chests which were brought by Manteo from Roanoke, 
were found, besides writing materials and the imple- 
ments of female industry, books, pictures and maps, 
which had belonged to Governor White, and were the 
means of enlightening the mind of his grand-daughter— 
opening to her, even in the depths of her solitude, a 
mine of intellectual wealth. Nature had made her of 
a gay and joyous temperament, but the tale of her pa- 
rents’ fate, which had been early and often told her by 
her nurse, together with the peculiarity of her own iso- 


lated situation, had subdued and chastened the native 


buoyancy of her character. In addition to these cir- 
stances, the little sympathy, which as her mind unfol- 
ded, she found in her untaught companions, forced her 


overgrown with the native grape, that bung its purple | to rely upon her own resources for enjoyments, which 


clusters from the verdant roof, beautiful to the sight, and || they could neither understand nor partake; and thus 


sprang up within her a lofty tone of sentiment and feel- 
ing, creating around hera halo of brightness and lending 
to her beauty a touching and intellectual character, 
which rendered her, in the eyes of the simple people 
among whom she dwelt, a being of a nature far purer 
and holier than their own. They brought to her their 
choicest offerings. Fantastic wreaths of wild flowers 
interwoven with sea-shells, were laid before the door 
of her dwelling—ripe fruit in gaily woven baskets were 


presented to her, and girdles and moccasins wrought 


with Moose hair and porcupine quills, were brought 
from afar, by the young men of the tribe, and laid in 
homage at her feet. Virginia received these gifts with 
grace and sweetness, and bestowed in turn such little 
ornaments as her ingenuity could manufacture from the 
materials within her reach. She mingled in their sports, 


and was flect of foot, as the swiftest of their race. Her 


cuted with an inimitable grace, that would have made 
it seem a beautiful performance, even beside the much 
admired waltz of modern days. 

But her heart languished for the higher and more 
spiritual intercourse of her kind, to satisfy its longings. 
She loved the forest, the songs of it® thousand birds, 


the music of its rustling leaves, the dashing of the ocean 


waves, and all the harmonies of nature amidst which 
she dwelt. Butshe had learned from Rachel tales of 
another hemisphere—the few books which she possessed, 
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to her glimpses of that far-off land where her kindred 
dwelt, awakened yearnings to behold it, too powerful to 
be repressed. Vain, however, seemed the hope of visiting 
it. Virginia was verging towards her sixteenth year, 
and never since the destruction of the colony, had they 
caught sight of a sail, or seen an European face tocheer 
them in their solitude. 

Their Indian friends, frowned at the most distant al- 
lusion to the subject of their possible departure. Since 
the residence of the strangers among them, they had 
been prospered in war and in peace—in their hunting 
grounds, in the abundance of their corn, and in the 
health of their people; and they attributed it all to the 
presence of the strangers, which had invoked the smile 
of the Great Spirit upon them. The wish of their king 





1 


} sively down, yielding without an effort to the wretched+ 
ness and utter desolation that oppressed him. 


| With feelings that none may venture to describe, 
‘Rachel heard of the stranger’s arrival. As a skilful 
leech, and one of his own race, she was summoned by 
Manteo to attend him. Hastily she obeyed, and scarcely 
could she still the tumultuous beating of her heart, when 
she found herself, after a lapse of so many years, again 
in the presence, and actually gazing on the features of a 
European. She knew not his language, nor the country 
of his birth, and though she saw at a single glance that 
he was not of her own land, yet she ventured to address 
him in English. He lay with his face buried in his 
hands, and had not seen her approach, but at the sound 
ofa christian tongue, he started and gazed upon tho 


speaker. 





to give Virginia to his son, was also theirs, and her own 


and Rachel’s resolute denial, had hitherto alone pre- 


vented such asacrifice. Orinka, at this time was about | 
twenty years of age, noble in person, warlike and brave, 
but of a vindictive temper, and uncontrolled in his pas- | 
sions. He was brought up with the promise of posses- 
sing the fair English girl, and his fiery and impatient 
spirit could ill brook the prospect of disappointment. 

Virginia, troubled at the bare idea of such a fate, al- 
though from her earliest recollection she had lived in 
familiar intercourse with the natives, she possessed an 
innate refinement and delicacy, which made her recoil 
from the possibility of becoming thus connected with 
them. The expectation of going from them to the home 
of her fathers, had constantly been instilled into her, by 
Rachel, till it seemed to her a certainty that at no dis- 
tant period, she should do so. This hope still cherished 
and still deferred, made her turn from the assiduities of 
her Indian lover, with increased disgust. Manteo, be- 
lieving that no opportunity for their quitting the country 
would ever occur, urged upon them the propriety of 
connecting themselves by nearer ties with his people, 
and warned them that disastrous consequences might be 
apprehended, if they persisted in slighting the overtures 
of so powerful a prince as Orinka. But Virginia re- 
mained firm, and it is impossible to say, what might 
have been the issue of events, had not a circumstance 
occurred which changed the aspect of affairs, and restor- 
ed new hope to the hearts of the nearly desponding 
exiles. 

Just at this juncture, a party of hunters returned from 
a distant expedition, bringing with them a young Span- 
iard, who had fallen into the powec of a ferocious tribe, 
living beyond the mountains. They were conveying him 
to their country intending to offer him as a sacrifice to 
their god, but being first bound on a distant expedition, 
they grew weary of their prisoner, and were about to 
slay him, when they encountered the party of hunters, to 
whose solicitations they willingly surrendered him. 
These hunters were from Croatoan, and the helpless con- 
dition, and similarity of his complexion to that of their 
English friends, secured their interest in his behalf. 
They dressed his wounded arm, which had been pierced 
by an arrow, and forming a litter of boughs, returnéd 
with him to their island. He was carried to the wig- 
wam of Manteo, and laid upon a couch of fresh moss, 
but the sufferings he had endured, and the perils by 
which he imagined himself to be still surrounded, sub- 








“Who are you that in this land of demons, speak to 
me ina language familiar to my ear,” he asked in the 
‘same tongue, and sitting upright upon his couch. 

‘Stranger, Iam a child of misfortune, like yourself,” 
answered Rachel, “ and this is the first time for four- 
teen years that my eyes have gazed upon the face of a 
‘white man.” 

“‘ Merciful heaven!” exclaimed the Spaniard, “ how 
‘live you here, in this horrible wilderness? and does 
|your heart yet throb with one emotion of human loye, 
‘and sympathy ?” 

“* Aye, does it,” responded Rachel, “as warmly and 
as truly as when surrounded by joyous faces, and living 
in the happy home of my native land.” 

“‘ And why dwell you here?” he asked, “ in the utter 
desolation of this frightful solitude—an outcast from the 
world, and a companion of heathen and savages ?”’ 

“‘ Heathen and savage though they are,”’ she answer- 
ed, “they have performed christian acts for me and 
mine. They have shielded us from harm, they have fed 
and warmed us, they have toiled for our comfort, and 
sought at all times to do us kindness. And how must I 
repay them? With treachery and base ingratitude? 
Stranger, my heart pines for my country—the sands of 
my life are running low, and for the sake of one whose 
years as yet are few, but who from her birth has been an 
outcast, an exile, I would return to it. That hope has 
cheered me on through many a weary day, but it had 
well nigh perished when you came ; and now it is kind- 
ling up afresh, for you have but lately traversed the 
trackless ocean, and the same vessel that brought you 
hither, may bear us back, with you for our guide and 
protector.” 

A bitter smile curled the stranger’s lip—“ Think 
you,” he said, “ I would lie here, captive and wounded 
though I am, were it in my power to retrace my steps 
through this wilderness, filled with howling savages, to 
the bark which bore me and my luckless companions to 
our fate!, Listen, woman, to the brief tale of my disaster, 
and then, if we can lend each other aid, in God’s name 
let us doso. He knows that death were far more wel- 
come to me, than to abide here in life. Iam a Spaniard, 
and my namo is Ferdinand Velesquez. My. father’s 
death invested me with fortune, but it actuated me from 
my country, and leaving my brother in possession of the 
paternal estates I took passage in a richly laden caravel 
bound to Cuba, where a maternal uncle resided; with 





dued the native energy of his mind, and he sunk pas- 





whom I had passed ny boyhood, and who leoked upon 
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me as his son. 


We were within two day’s sail of our | all else upon my person, which seemed to him of value, 


destined port, when we were captured by an English | and then, after a short consultation, the savage band 


vessel, bound on a voyage of discovery to this coast. I 
was the only individual on board who cared little for 
this mishap. I had leisure and fortune. I had left my 
country, partly in search of adventure, and I know that 
as a prisoner of war, I should meet with all fair and 
Lonorable treatment. I was therefore, not ill pleased 
to sail with my captors to the unknown shores of the 
western world; and I had a still greater desire to mingle 
with that people, and behold that country over whom 
the renowned Elizabeth had so long borne imperial 
sway. Our voyage hither was prosperous, we were 
treated with courtesy, and I strove diligently to perfect 
myself in the language of our captors, in which I was 
At length, the 
wild inhospitable shores of this hemisphere appeared in 
All crowded on deck to behold them, and curios- 


previously somewhat of a proficient. 


view. 
ity, and eager expectation were raised to their utmost 
height. We cast anchor within a short distance of the 
shore, and the commander impatient to view the coun- 
try, announced his intention of landing immediately. 
Night was approaching, and the dangers that might 


await them in the dense forest, that extended as far as 


the eye could reach, detered many from desiring to share | 


the enterprise. They wished to wait till morning, but 
their commander was resolute in his purpose, even 
should he be forced to go alone, and the pinnace was 
ordered to be got ready. 
him, and received permission to do so; and two of the 
principal officers of the ship ashamed to be thought less 
daring than their captive, completed the number who 
left the vessel, never to return to it more. We landed 
in safety, and the country to weary voyagers, who for 
weeks had gazed only on the ocean and the sky, seemed 
an enchanted place. Far and wide spread lovely land- 
scapes, diversified by hill and dale, watered by sparkling 
streams, vocal with the songs of unknown birds, and gay 
with the blossoms of strange and beautiful flowers. On 
we went, thoughtless of danger, for no living being 
appeared, and we were lured by the beauty of all things 
around us, and by the exciting thought that we were, 
treading the unexplored paths of a new world. Sud- 
denly we were startled by an arrow that came whizzing 
through the air—another, and another followed, but our 
foe was no where visible. We were almost ready to 
believe ourselves assailed by the powers of darkness, 
when with a yell so shrill and fierce, that even now, its 
fearful echoes ring in my ears, a band of armed and, 
painted savages rushed upon us, and in a moment my | 
three companions were slain before my eyes. We had 
neglected to take fire arms, and though we wore our) 
swords, the attack was so insidious that they availed us| 
nought. I still grasped mine, and stood with my back 
against a tree, resolved to sell my life dearly, | Already | 
three of the hideous enemy had fallen by my weapon, 
which L wielded with a strength and energy I was be- 
fore unconscious of possessing, when an arrow pierced. 
my sword arm, and it fell nerveless by my side. At| 
that moment an Indian, superior in stature and savage 
ornament, approached and seized the weapon which I 
was attempting to grasp in my left hand. The jewel in 
my hat and a chain which glittered round my neck, 


I was eager to accompany | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| almost have pierced the ear of death. 


moved through the forest, forcing me along with them. 
In vain, by gestures, I entreated them to kill, or free 
me. I pointed backward to the ocean, and struggled to 
escape toward it. They did not, or would not compre- 
hend me. They looked with wonder at the tall and 
stately ship which was even then preparing to weigh 
anchor and flee from the coast. The crew must have 
been horror struck by the scene which they might have 
indistinctly witnessed, and by the appalling shouts of the 
savages, so shrill and loud, it seemed as if they could 
It was in vain 
that I resisted, they forced me away, I knew not whither. 
I was powerless in their hands, and for days I was 


| dragged with them through the forest, burning one mo- 


ment with impatience, and the next a prey to hopeless 
despair ; and thus it was when we encountered the party 
who brought me hither. Why they did so, you best 
know ; for though they have treated me with kindness, 


the few English words they utter make me comprehend 
_ nothing.” 








“ And the pinnace !” exclaimed Rachel, in breathless 
emotion, as he paused—“ rides it still at its moorings, 
think you?” 

“‘ I doubt it not, unless discovered and taken by the 
natives,” he replied. “ It was left in so concealed a 
situation that I hardly think it can have been found.” 

“ And with a trusty guide would you venture to it?” 
she asked,—“ if so, I have a plan that will succeed.” 

“Could I do it,” exclaimed the Spaniard, springing 
to his feet, “ give me my freedom, and I will move hea- 
ven and earth to aid me in fulfilling your purpose, if, as 
you say, it promises escape from these unchristian 
Nay, to accomplish that, I would welcome the 
terrors of the ocean, nor fear to ride out its roughest 


shores. 


gales in a barque of my own construction, sooner than 
trust the treacherous race who dwell in these vast 
forests, with my safety.” 

“ Judge them not all,”’ said Rachel, mildly, “by those 
who murdered your companions, and bore you away to 
captivity. Here is one who will attest the truth of my 
words,” and she turned to Manteo, who just then enter- 
ed the wigwam, for she had hitherto been alone with the 
Spaniard, and beckoned him to her side. “ Here is 
one,” she continued, “who worships the Christian’s 
God; and whose deeds of mercy and benevolence adorn 
the Christian character. Were it not for him, I and 
my helpless child should years ago have perished by the 
cruelty of his countrymen ; but he has been to us a pro- 
tector and a true friend. He brought us to dwell among 
his people, and here for many years we have lived in 
peace.” 

Manteo bowed his head with grave dignity, and spoke 
in imperfect but intelligible English : 

“ The Raven’s-wing and the Snow-flake have dwelt 
long among my people. We have brought for them the 
softest of our furs; we have fed them with the sweetest 
of our corn; our women have long loved and tended 
them ; our young men have fished and hunted for them. 
They in return have told us much that was unknown to 
us; and have taught us many arts that were strange to 
the people of my nation. We have loved each other— 


attracted his attention. He took them fiom me, with’) and we would not haye them quit us; but the vow is 
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yet upon my heart which I made to the father of the 
Snow-flake, when he bade me never rest till I had borne 
his daughter to the far-off country of his kindred.” He 
paused a moment, and then with a hesitating voice con- 
tinued : 
she has seen no other people, and why may she not be 
happy in the wigwam of him who loves her more than 
any of his own race ?”’ 

Velesquez listened with wonder and curiosity to the | 
speech of Manteo, and unable fully to comprehend it, | 
he was about to ask some explanation, when Rachel | 
prevented him: 

“Speak no more of this,” she said, addressing the 
Indian. “I¢ cannot be—Providence has opened a way 
for our departure, and your yow and mine must now be 
fulfilled.” 

And then with rapidity she recounted to Manteo the 
narrative of the Spaniard, and detailed the hasty pur- 
pose she had formed of regaining the pinnace, and at- 
tempting to reach in it, some of the West India islands, | 
from whence they might in time obtain a passage to’ 
England. Manteo assented to her project—he sought 
not to oppose it, for he was willing to fulfil his promise, 
though at the expense of his wishes. 

“ Then all is right !” exclaimed Rachel with vivacity. | 
“ God will conduct us safely through the dangers of the | 
deep,—my gentle girl will meet the greetings of friends | 
and kindred in her fatherland, and there my aged eyes’ 
will close to rest, amid loved faces and dear familiar 
objects, from which they have been long severed.” | 

She leaned her head upon her hand in silent thought, | 
and Manteo left the wigwam, full of melancholy and | 
regret. | 

After his departure, Rachel narrated to Velesquez all | 
the circumstances which had placed her in her present 
situation, together with the touching history of Virginia’s | 
birth, orphanage, and entire seclusion from all inter- 
course with the world. The young Spaniard was deop-| 
ly moved and interested by the narrative. At that part | 
in which she spoke of the desire of the Indian King to} 
unite Virginia to his son, the color mounted to his tem- 
ples, and he could not forbear an exclamation of disgust | 
and horror at the bare suggesticn of a union so prepos- | 
terous. Rachel went on to describe the determined and | 
revengeful character of Orinka, the power of his father, 
and the danger they should incur by openly slighting 
him, or suffering their intention of escape to be suspec- 
ted. While she was speaking, the door of the wigwam 
burst open, and Virginia, running forward, threw her- 
self into the arms of her faithful nurse. 

Ferdinand Velesquez stood transfixed as the lovely 
vision passed him. So pure, innocent and lovely a face 
he thought his eyes had never rested on before. As 
she buried it in the bosom of Rachel, the wreath of 
wild rose-buds which bound her sunny hair burst asun- 
der, and the clustering ringlets fell in unchecked luxu- 
riance over her face and neck. Her hands and arms 
were bare, and such as a sculptor would have loved to 
copy, so exquisite was their beauty, at least so thought 
Velesquez, as he saw them twined about the neck of 
her aged nurse. Her sobe was of spotless white, confi- 
ned at the waist by an Indian girdle of tasteful work ; 
and on her small feet she wore buckskins, delicately 
embroidered and laced over slender ankles. 





‘* And yet she knows no other land save this: | 
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“* Mother, why do you leave me thus long alone ?”’ she 
passionately exclaimed, forgetting in her emotion the 
“‘Orinka is beside me, and 
Come to our own home, the eve- 
ning is closing in, and I cannot abide there without 


| 
presence of a stranger. 


Ensenore is absent. 


| 
| you.” 
“Compose yourself, my child,” said Rachel; “ you 


| are not wont to be thus lightly moved; and you forget 


that you are in the presence of a stranger,—of a Euro- 
pean, my Virginia; one of arace of men, whom within 
your recollection you have never seen till now.” 

Virginia raised her head and turned to gaze upon the 
stranger. Ferdinand looked no carpet knight in his 
present disarray—for the rude handling of the natives 
had divested him of all extraneous ornament and attire. 
But as Virginia’s eye glanced timidly towards him, it 
encountered a noble and graceful figure, and a face 
beaming with manly beauty and intelligence—a face, 
how different from any she had seen before! A thou- 
sand undefined emotions swelled ber bosom; the color 
deepened on her cheek, and tears suffused her eyes, as 
falling again upon the shoulder of Rachel, she exclaim- 
ed in low and tender accents : 

“A European, mother ?” 

“Yes, maiden,” said Velesquez, touched by her sim- 
ple and ingenuous manner, even more than by her sur- 
passing loveliness, and bending his knee before her with 
the gallantry of his country und the age, “‘ A European! 
and one who will bless the chance which brought him 
hither, should he become the humb!e instrument of trans- 
planting to a more genial clime, a flower too fair to 
blossom in this solitude.” 

The tone of gallantry and sentiment which marked 
this speech of Velesquez, was new to the untutored 
girl; but it touched a sympathetic chord in her bosom, 
and harmonized with the romance. which imbued her 
character. A slight noise at the door attracted their 
attention, and turning towards it, Rachel beheld the 
figure of Orinka darkening the entrance. Velesquez 
also turned to look, and he was struck with the gran- 
deur and beauty of the savage form thet met his view. 
Orinka’s figure was majestic in height, and modelled 
with the perfect symmetry of an Apollo. He wore a 
sort of tunic of panther skins, and a mantle of the same 
covered his shoulders. His arms and ankles were 
wreathed with bracelets of small shells: his moccasins 
were beautifully wrought, and his head was encircled 
by a tiara of brilliant feathers, surmounted by an eagle 
plume. His quiver of arrows hung at his back, and as 
he stood at the entrance of the wigwam he leaned in 
stern gravity upon his bow. When he saw that he was 
observed, he advanced into the centre of the dwelling, 
and looking with an expression of proud disdain upon 
Velesquez, said in his own language, which, of course, 
the iard did not understand, though he could not 
misinterpret the glance which accompanied the words, 

“ Pale face, beware! the tortures of the Mannahoaes 
are but as children’s sport compared to the wrath of 
Orinka when he is roused !” 2 

Then turning to Virginia, the expression of his voice 
and countenance became softened, yet grave as he ad- 
dressed her— 

“The Snow-flake has found shade and rest beneath 
the boughs of her own forest tree. Why seeks she 
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me as his son. We were within two day’s sail of our 
destined port, when we were captured by an English 
vessel, bound on a voyage of discovery to this coast. I 
was the only individual on board who cared little for 


this mishap. I had leisure and fortune. I had left my 


country, partly in search of adventure, and I know that 


as a prisoner of war, I should meet with all fair and 
honorable treatment. I was therefore, not ill pleased 
to sail with my captors to the unknown shores of the 
western world; and I had a still greater desire to mingle 
with that people, and behold that country over whom 
the renowned Elizabeth had so long borne imperial 
sway. Our voyage hither was prosperous, we were 
treated with courtesy, and I strove diligently to perfect 
myself in the language of our captors, in which I was 
previously somewhat of a proficient. At length, the 
wild inhospitable shores of this hemisphere appeared in 
view. All crowded on deck to behold them, and curios- 
ity, and eager expectation were raised to their utmost 
height. We cast anchor within a short distance of the 
shore, and the commander impatient to view the coun- 
try, announced his intention of landing immediately. 


Night was approaching, and the dangers that might | 


await them in the dense forest, that extended as far as 


| 
the eye could reach, detered many from desiring to share | 


the enterprise. They wished to wait till morning, but 
their commander was resolute in his purpose, even 
should he be forced to go alone, and the pinnace was 
ordered to be got ready. I was eager to accompany 
him, and received permission to do so; and two of the 
principal officers of the ship ashamed to be thought less 
daring than their captive, completed the number who 
left the vessel, never to return to it more. We landed 
in safety, and the country to weary voyagers, who for 
weeks had gazed only on the ocean and the sky, seemed 
an enchanted place. Far and wide spread lovely land- 
scapes, diversified by hill and dale, watered by sparkling 
streams, vocal with the songs of unknown birds, and gay 
with the blossoms of strange and beautiful flowers. On 
we went, thoughtless of danger, for no living being 
appeared, and we were lured by the beauty of all things 
around us, and by the exciting thought that we were 
treading the unexplored paths of a new world. Sud- 
denly we were startled by an arrow that came whizzing 
through the air—another, and another followed, but our 
foe was no where visible. We were almost ready to 
believe ourselves assailed by the powers of darkness, | 
when with a yell so shrill and fierce, that even now, its’ 
fearful echoes ring in my ears, a band of armed and. 
painted savages rushed upon us, and in a moment my | 
three companions were slain before my eyes. We had | 
neglected to take fire arms, and though we wore our 
swords, the attack was so insidious that they availed us| 
nought. J still grasped mine, and stood with my back | 
against a tree, resolved to sell my life dearly, Already 
three of the hideous enemy had fallen by my weapon, 
which I wielded with a strength and energy I was be- 
fore unconscious of possessing, when an arrow pierced 
my sword arm, and it fell nerveless by my side. At 
that moment an Indian, superior in stature and savage | 
ornament, approached and seized the weapon which I 
was attempting to grasp in my left hand. The jewel in 


my hat and a chain which glittered round my neck, | 
He took them from me, with) 


attracted his attcation. 


| all else upon my person, which seemed to him of value, 


and then, after a short consultation, the savage band 
moved through the forest, forcing me along with them. 
| In vain, by gestures, I entreated them to kill, or free 
‘me. I pointed backward to the ocean, and struggled to 
escape toward it. They did not, or would not compre- 
'hend me. They looked with wonder at the tall and 
| stately ship which was even then preparing to weigh 
' anchor and flee from the coast. The crew must have 
| been horror struck by the scene which they might have 
‘indistinctly witnessed, and by the appalling shouts of the 
| savages, so shrill and loud, it seemed as if they could 
almost have pierced the ear of death. It was in vain 
+ that I resisted, they forced me away, I knew not whither. 
_I was powerless in their hands, and for days I was 
dragged with them through the forest, burning one mo- 
'ment with impatience, and the next a prey to hopeless 
despair; and thus it was when we encountered the party 
_who brought me hither. Why they did so, you best 
know ; for though they have treated me with kindness, 

the few English words they utter make me comprehend 
nothing.” 


!” exclaimed Rachel, in breathless 


“ And the pinnace ! 
/emotion, as he paused—* rides it still at its moorings, 
think you ?” 

“‘ [ doubt it not, unless discovered and taken by the 
natives,” he replied. “ It was left in so concealed a 
situation that I hardly think it can have been found.” 

“ And with a trusty guide would you venture to it?” 
she asked,—“ if so, I have a plan that will succeed.” 

“Could I do it,” exclaimed the Spaniard, springing 
to his feet, ‘‘ give me my freedom, and I will move hea- 
j ven and earth to aid me in fulfilling your purpose, if, as 
/you say, it promises escape from these unchristian 
shores. Nay, to accomplish that, I would welcome the 
terrors of the ocean, nor fear to ride out its roughest 
gales in a barque of my own construction, sooner than 
trust the treacherous race who dwell in these yast 





forests, with my safety.” 

* Judge them not all,”’ said Rachel, mildly, ‘by those 
who murdered your companions, and bore you away to 
_captivity. Here is one who will attest the truth of my 

words,” and she turned to Manteo, who just then enter- 
ed the wigwam, for she had hitherto been alone with the 
Spaniard, and beckoned him to her side. “ Here is 
one,” she continued, “who worships the Christian’s 
God; and whose deeds of mercy and benevolence adorn 
the Christian character. Were it not for him, I and 
my helpless child should years ago have perished by the 
cruelty of his countrymen ; but he has been to us a pro- 
tector and a true friend. He brought us to dwell among 
his people, and here for many years we have lived in 


” 
peace. 


Manteo bowed his head with grave dignity, and spoke 
in imperfect but intelligible English : 

“ The Raven’s-wing and the Snow-flake have dwelt 
long among my people. We have brought for them the 
softest of our furs; we have fed them with the sweetest 
of our corn; our women have long loved and tended 
them ; our young men have fished and hunted for them. 
They in return have told us much that was unknown to 
us; and have tavght us many arts that were strange to 
the people of my nation. We have loved each other— 
and we would not haye them quit us; but the vow is 
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yet upon my heart which I made to the father of the | 
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“ Mother, why do you leave me thus long alone ?”’ she 


Snow-flake, when he bade me never rest till I had borne || passionately exclaimed, forgetting in her emotion the 
his daughter to the far-off country of his kindred.” He | presence of a stranger. ‘‘Orinka is beside me, and 
paused a moment, and then with a hesitating voice con-|| Ensenore is absent. Come to our own home, the eve- 
tinued: ‘‘ And yet she knows no other land save this: | ning is closing in, and I cannot abide there without 


she has seen no other people, and why may she not be 
happy in the wigwam of him who loves her more than 
any of his own race?” 

Velesquez listened with wonder and curiosity to the | 
speech of Manteo, and unable fully to comprehend it, | 
he was about to ask some explanation, when Rachel 
prevented him: 

“Speak no more of this,” she said, addressing the 
Indian. ‘It cannot be—Providence has opened a way 
for our departure, and your vow and mine must now be 
fulfilled.” 

And then with rapidity she recounted to Manteo the 
narrative of the Spaniard, and detailed the hasty pur- 
pose she had formed of regaining the pinnace, and at- 
tempting to reach in it, some of the West India islands, | 
from whence they might in time obtain a passage to 
England. Manteo assented to her project—he sought 
not to oppose it, for he was willing to fulfil his promise, 
though at the expense of his wishes. 

“ Then all is right!’ exclaimed Rachel with vivacity. | 
‘“* God will conduct us safely through the dangers of the | 
deep,—my gentle girl will meet the greetings of friends | 
and kindred in her fatherland, and there my aged eyes | 
will close to rest, amid loved faces and dear familiar 
objects, from which they have been long severed.” 

She leaned her head upon her hand in silent thought, 
and Manteo left the wigwam, full of melancholy and 





regret. 

After his departure, Rachel narrated to Velesquez all 
the circumstances which had placed her in her present 
situation, together with the touching history of Virginia’s 
birth, orphanage, and entire seclusion from all inter-| 
course with the world. The young Spaniard was deep-| 
ly moved and interested by the narrative. At that part 
in which she spoke of the desire of the Indian King to| 
unite Virginia to his son, the color mounted to his tem-| 
ples, and he could not forbear an exclamation of disgust | 
and horror at the bare suggestion of a union so prepos- 
terous. Rachel went on to describe the determined and _| 
revengeful character of Orinka, the power of his father, 
and the danger they should incur by openly slighting | 
him, or suffering their intention of escape to be suspec- 
ted. While she was speaking, the door of the wigwam 
burst open, and Virginia, running forward, threw her- 
self into the arms of her faithful nurse. 

Ferdinand Velesquez stood transfixed as the lovely 
vision passed him. So pure, innocent and lovely a face 
he thought his eyes had never rested on before. As 
she buried it in the bosom of Rachel, the wreath of 
wild rose-buds which bound her sunny hair burst asun- 
der, and the clustering ringlets fell in unchecked luxu- 
riance over her face and neck. Her hands and arms 
were bare, and such as a sculptor would have loved to 
copy, so exquisite was their beauty, at least so thought 
Velesquez, as he saw them twined about the neck of 
her aged nurse. Her sobe was of spotless white, confi- 
ned at the waist by an Indian girdle of tasteful work ; 
and on her small feet she wore buckskins, delicately 
embroidered and laced over slender ankles, 











you.” 


“Compose yourself, my child,” said Rachel; “you 


|| are not wont to be thus lightly moved; and you forget 


that you are in the presence of a stranger,—of a Euro- 
pean, my Virginia; one of a race of men, whom within 
your recollection you have never seen till now.” 
Virginia raised her head and turned to gaze upon the 
stranger. Ferdinand looked no carpet knight in his 
present disarray—for the rude handling of the natives 
had divested him of all extraneous ornament and attire. 
But as Virginia’s eye glanced timidly towards him, it 
encountered a noble and graceful figure, and a face 
beaming with manly beauty and intelligence—a face, 
how different from any she had seen before! A thou- 
sand undefined emotions swelled her bosom; the color 
deepened on her cheek, and tears suffused her eyes, as 
falling again upon the shoulder of Rachel, she exclaim- 


'| ed in low and tender accents: 


“A European, mother ?” 

“Yes, maiden,” said Velesquez, touched by her sim- 
ple and ingenuous manner, even more than by her sur- 
passing loveliness, and bending his knee before her with 
the gallantry of his country und the age, ‘‘ A European! 
and one who will bless the chance which brought him 
hither, should he become the humble instrument of trans- 
planting to a more genial clime, a flower tco fair to 
blossom in this solitude.” 

The tone of gallantry and sentiment which marked 
this speech of Velesquez, was new to the untutored 
girl; but it touched a sympathetic chord in her bosom, 
and harmonized with the romance. which imbued her 
character. <A slight noise at the door attracted their 
attention, and turning towards it, Rachel beheld the 
figure of Orinka darkening the entrance. Velesquez 
also turned to look, and he was struck with the gran- 
deur and beauty of the savage form that met his view. 
Orinka’s figure was majestic in height, and modelled 
with the perfect symmetry of an Apollo. He wore a 
sort of tunic of panther skins, and a mantle of the same 
covered his shoulders. His arms and ankles were 
wreathed with bracelets of small shells : his moccasins 
were beautifully wrought, and his head was encircled 
by a tiara of brilliant feathers, surmounted by an eagle 
plume. His quiver of arrows hung at his back, and as 
he stood at the entrance of the wigwam he leaned in 
stern gravity upon his bow. When he saw that he was 
observed, he advanced into the centre of the dwelling, 
and looking with an expression of proud disdain upon 
Velesquez, said in his own language, which, of course, 
the iard did not understand, though he could not 
misinterpret the glance which accompanied the words, 

“« Pale face, beware! the tortures of the Mannahoses 
are but as children’s sport compared to the wrath of 
Orinka when he is roused !” 

Then turning to Virginia, the expression of his voice 
and countenance became softened, yet grave as he ad- 
dressed her— 

“The Snow-flake has found shade and rest beneath 
the boughs of her own forest tree. Why secks she 
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then the shelter and support of a foreign sappling, that ||her peculiar and isolated lot—the singularity of her 
dare not brave for her the winter’s blast, and will shrink | birth and preservation,—every circumstance in fact 
and shrivel beneath the scorching heats of summer. | connected with her person and history, were so deeply 
Beware! beware! Orinka will not be scorned ; and his || touching, so full of absorbing interest, that they coyld 


vengeance is terrible as the fire which the Great Spirit | not fail to thrill the heart, and rouse the tender sensi- 


kindles for his sport in the heavens !” || bilities of a young and chivalrous man, like Ferdinand 
So saying he departed with hasty strides, and disap- | Velesquez. 
peared among the shadows of the forest. Ferdinand|| A week had now passed away since Ferdinand’s ar- 


could hardly restrain his rising wrath as he marked the | rival at Croatoan, and on the following morning he with 
bold and haughty bearing of the Indian; still less could | Manteo and Towaye, another Indian, who had been with 
he brook to see that fair and beautiful girl the object of | Manteo to England, and to whom alone the .plot was 
such love. It seemed to him like sacriligious daring, || revealed, were to embark in a canoe, and under the pre- 
and worthy of immediate vengeance. His eye flashed | tence of visiting the island of Roanoke, go in search of 
as it followed the retreating form of the savage; his | the pinnace. In sailing along the coast, Velesquez had 
hand involuntarily sought his side, grasping for his lost | no doubt he should discover the place where it had been 
sword, and he advanced a few hasty steps as if to fol-| left, for he believed it must be in the vicinity of Roanoke, 
low him. Rachel saw his purpose : | according to Manteo’s account of the location of that 

“ Forbear!”’ she said, “ or we are lost. One gleam) island. If they regained the pinnace, they were to 
of passion will destroy you—one open act of violence, | leave it on their return in an unfrequented cove about a 
and your life is no longer your own. Trust me, for [|| mile from Croatoan, and approach that place in the 
know these people well—we must be passive and seem canoe. Thus would they avoid suspicion, and be ena- 


to submit; nay, now that there is a prospect of escape, || bled to transport to it, such provisions and other arti- 


I must appear to yield to the wishes of Orinka, and suf- 





cles of necessity as should serve them during the voyage. 
: } It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the expe- 

An impatient gesture betrayed the chagrin of Ferdi- | dition, and suffice it to state that it proved successful. 
nand ; but before he could reply, Manteo returned, bring- || Ferdinand had the happiness of finding the pinnace 
ing with him several chiefs, who came to welcome the ! safely moored in the place where it had been left by its 
stranger guest. Rachel therefore departed with Virgi- | ill-fated eccupants, and greatly was his joy and grati- 
nia. Ferdinand’s thoughts went with them, and he re-|| tude enhanced, when on lifting a sail that had fallen 
luctantly remained to share the rude hospitality which | across its stern, he discovered a pocket compass and a 


was designed to do him honor. | chart, which had been accidentally left by the unfortu- 


fer him to think Virginia will be his.’ 





A few days repose restored health and vigor to the | 
frame of Velesquez, and gave him a more favorable im-| 
pression of the Indian character than he had hitherto 
received. During this time their plans for regaining | 
the pinnace were matured,—and if successful in so} 
doing, their voyage was resolved upon, and shortly to| 


be commenced. Ferdinand was aware that the under- | 





taking which they contemplated was full of hazards, | 
and he scarcely would have dared an assent to it, had | 
he not been himself a skilful navigator, though the || 
science at that time had not attained the perfection to | 
which it has since arrived. He knew also, that the! 
ships of his own nation, as well as those of France and | 
England, were continually cruising about the ocean, and | 
he thought it more than probable that they might, in| 
the course of a fow days, fall in with one of these, ond | 
be received on board. At all events he felt that the | 
attempt must be made. The idea of passing tho re- || 
mainder of his life among the savages of America, shut || 
out from the comforts of home and the sympathy of) 
kindred and friends, was fraught with deeper horror to 
him, than dread of the engulfing océan, on which he 
was willing to embark. Of Virginia too. he hal now | 
seen so much as to feel that a restoration to the world | 
for her sake were worth a more than ordinary effort. 
To_him she seemed a personification of all that was | 
most pure and beautiful. Never in his fondest imagi-| 
nings, and many were the vivid pictures drawn by his | 
poetic fancy, had he dreamod of ought so hovely-se} 


unconscious of her beauty as she seemed—so fall of | 








} nate captain. Speedily was the voyage back accom- 


plished—the pinnace was left in the cove, and the canoe 
bore Velesquez and the trusty Indians on to Croatoan. 
Burning with impatience to communicate to Rachel and 
Virginia the success of his adventure, and the security 
with which they might now attempt their voyage, guided 
by the chart and compass, he proceeded without delay 
to seek their dwelling. 

The sun was declining towards the west, and as he 
passed through the Indian village, the children were at 
their sports, while their mothers sat about in groups 
beneath the trees ; the young men who were not absent 
at the chase, amused themselves and the elders of the 
tribe with the athletic games of their nation. All came 
forth to greet and welcome. the stranger, and as he 
courteously responded to their salutations, his heart 
smote him for the ungrateful return he was about make 
for their kindness, in assisting to bear from them those 
whom they loved and honored, and who they believed to 
be the mysterious source of their prosperity and happi- 
ness. 

When Ferdinand arrived at the rude paling which 
surrounded the abode of Rachel, he paused a moment, 
for the soft voice of Virginia, singing a wild and touch- 
ing air, was heard from the garden within. Its burden 
was of home, and both the words and music were the 
effusion of her untaught genius. It ceased, and Ferdi- 
nand advanced unseen towards the lovely songstress. 
She was half reclining on a mossy bank, beneath the 
overarching boughs of the wild grapes, which threw its 
luxuriant arms from tree to tree, and hung forth its yet 


maiden majesty, blended and softened with tho sportive || green clusters to ripen in the sun. Beside her stood a 
grace and sweet simplicity of childhood. And then } beautiful Indian bey, about twelve years of age, the only 
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son of Manteo. 
and meet he seemed to tend a lady’s bower, for never 
noble dame could boast a page of greater beauty, or 
attired in more fanciful array. His gentle mistress was 
the object of his devoted Jove, and he was ever in atten- 
dance on her, till at length she felt that his presence, 
and his graceful performance of a hundred little offices 
about her, were essential to her comfort and enjoyment. 
She had taught him her own language, and like his’ 
father, he was faithful and trusty in all concerns of inter- 
est or importance. As Ferdinand paused a moment 
without the leafy screen, he heard the boy say, 

‘** And that song is of the home to which the Snow- 
flake is going ? And is it as fair a home as this? Do the 
beaver and the panther dwell there—and have they 
birds, whose plumage is like this, that shame the colors | 
of the rain-bow?” He slightly raised his tunic as he | 
spoke, which was formed of brilliant feathers, sewed in- 
geniously together, so as to blend with infinite taste the || 
thousand varying hues which combined to give it beauty. 

‘‘Itis a fair home, my dear Ensenore,” answered 
Virginia, “ at least those tell me so who have seen it— 
sweet voices and kind faces are there, and christian 
worship, which your father has taught you to love, and 
which you have shared with us as often as the blessed 
Sabbath has returned.” 

“‘ But there are no hunting grounds in that far-off 
land,” said the boy, thoughtfully, “and yet Ensenore 
cares not if the Snow-flake is there, and loves him as 
she does in his forest home. Say, will it be so,—or will 
the dark eyed stranger who bears her away, make her 
forget the Indian boy whom she cherished in the wig- 
wam of his own country ?” 

The deep blush which crimsoned the fair cheek of 
Virginia at these words, suffused both neck and brow, | 
when Ferdinand suddenly stood before her. He marked | 
her emotion,—he knew its cause, and the joyous bound. | 
ing of his heart, told him how inexpressibly dear was, 
this slight token of the interest he had awakened in her. | 
She strove to rise, but he prevented her, and throwing || 
himself on his knees beside her, he pressed his brow in | 
silence upon her hand. After a moment he arose and | 
approached the boy: 

“ Ensenore,”’ he said, “‘ the Snow-flake will ever love 
and cherish you in her fatherland, as she has done in the. 
forest, where your people dwell. Her’s is not a heart | 
to change, like the changing waves of the ocean; and | 
happy is he, on whom its first, purest affections shall be. 
fixed.” 

His voice faltered as he spoke, and his eye timidly | 
sought that of Virginia; it was bent upon the ground, | 
but the tell-tale blood spoke eloquently in her cheek. | 
Ferdinand drew courage from the token and again) 
approached her : 

“Virginia!” he said, “I have returned with my) 
pinnace, and it waits to bear us to another hemisphere. | 
If I guide you to its shores in safety, may I dare to claim, 
this priceless hand as my guerdon,—or will the stranger 
who found you in solitude, then be spurned for the crowd | 
of gayer wooers who come to render homage to your, 
charms !”’ 

Virginia raised her lovely eyes for an instant to his 
pleading face, and laid her hand with gentle dignity in 
his: ‘ Virginia’s is not ahcart,” she said, “to change 








Virginia called him her little Page, | 


like the changing waves of the ocean,—and amid the 
novelty and glitter of untried scenes, it will beat as 
warmly and as truly as it now does, for him, who in her 
isolated home first stirred its slumbering depths, and 
awakened it to happiness unknown before.” 

** My own then, and irrevocably! bless you for those 
words,” he passionately exclaimed—and may God, who 
only knows the fervor of my joy and gratitude, so deal 
with me, as I shall be true to my previous trust, and 
guard with my life the honor and happiness ate lovely 


gu 
| being who has confided them to my keeping.” 
Rachel at this moment joined them. She was sur- 
| prised at the emotion of Virginia, for tears stood in her 
eyes, and the flushed, but happy face of Velesquez indi- 
cated unusual excitement. The cause was soon told by 
Ferdinand, and though Rachel thought the affair hasty 
and premature, she was too much prepossessed in favor 
of the young Spaniard, to frown on the prospect of such 
an alliance for her darling girl. Her own health she 
| felt to be failing, and it was still uncertain if they ever 
found their way back to England. In case of her death 
then, Virginia would not be left without a protector, 
and she yielded her assent to the wishes of Velesquez, 
enjoining upon him at the same time, to forbear all de- 
monstration of his affection while they remained in their 
present situation. She likewise bade Virginia, as she 
| valued her own safety, and that of Ferdinand, to treat 
_Orinka with the utmost courtesy, and allow him to sup- 
pose that she would eventually comply with his wishes. 
Rachel had seen Manteo since his return, and in addi- 

tion to the intelligence of their success, gained from him, 
Ferdinand now informed her of their plan for furnishing 
the pinnace with provisions and water, which latter, 
after the Eastern manner, was to be sewed up in the 
skins of such animals as they could destroy for the pur- 
pose. Manteo and Towaya had engaged to have all 
things ready for sailing in a week at farthest, as it was 
— importance to their safety, that the voyage should be 
| made before the autumnal gales commenced, the vio- 
— of which their frail bark was not calculated to 
resist. 








Manteo approached with Orinka while they were 
speaking, and the latter greeted Ferdinand with grave 
| civility. His jealousy had been lulled by the cautious 
‘behavior of Velesquez, since their first interview in the 

wigwam of Manteo. Advancing towards Virginia he 
placed at her feet a basket of rare and beautiful shells, 
jane a fan, formed of the plumage of the golden oriole— 
its handle was shaped like an arrow, and richly carved 
from the tooth of the sea-horse, a substitute resembling 
ivory, and as an ancient historian informs us, at that 
time held in great repute in England. Virginia evinced 
much pleasure at these gifts; her pure taste led her to 
reject the gaudy ornaments worn by the Indians, and 
wild flowers wreathed in her rich brown hair, or worn 
upon her bosom, were her only jewels; except a clasp 





| of changeful opals, which had belonged to her motker, 


and with which she was accustomed to confine her 
girdle. 

The stern features of Orinka slightly relaxed as Vir- 
ginia with childish delight examined the shells, and 
waved the delicate fan, that might have graced a modern 
lady’s toilet. Whispering to Ensenore, who stood be- 
side her, sharing her pleasure, he bounded away, but in 
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a minute returned, bearing in his hands, a girdle, 
wrought in fanciful figures, with small white shells, so. 
exceedingly minute and lustrous as almost to resemble | 
seed pearl. Virginia took it from him, and held it to-| 
wards Orinka. | 

“ The Snow-flake has wrought this for her friend,” | 
she said, ‘ will he accept and wear it for the sake of her | 
who owes him many kindnesses !”’ 

The chief received it with evident satisfaction. It 
shall be worn,” he said, “‘ on the day when the Snow- 
flake goes to dwell in the wigwam of Orinka. The 
Raven's Wing shall abide there also,—and say to the pale 
stranger, for he knows not the language of my people, 
that if he will remain with the red warriors of the forest, 
the fairest of their women shall prepare his food, and 
spread soft skins for his repose, and the nuptial torch 
which is kindled for Orinka, shall shed its light over 


the wigwam of the stranger.”’ 


Manteo interpreted this proposal to Velesquez, who 
could scarcely restrain a smile while he expressed his 
thanks, and affected to accede to it, intimating, that as 
he had no means of quitting them, he must be content 
jo remain; and avowing himself ready to accept a wife 
whenever the nuptials of Orinka should be celebrated. 
From this time the suspicions of the Indian lover seem- 
ed completely laid to rest. 

The preparations for their departure now progressed 
rapidly. And, as each succeeding day developed to the 
view of Ferdinand the perfect loveliness of Virginia's 
character, it increased his impatience to be gone—to 
bear away his treasure to a civilized land, where by the 
sanction of christian rites she might become irrevocably 


his. Urged on by his anxiety, Manteo and Towaye were 
unremitted in their exertions to prepare all things for’ 


the voyage. Under a pretence of hunting, they were 
engaged in curing such provisions, in the forest, as 
would be requisite, conveying corn to the pinnace, and 
preparing skins to contain the necessary supply of water. 
They were neither of them reluctant to re-visit England, 
where they had seen so many wonders; particularly 
Manteo, who had lost his wife, and was to be accompa- 
nied by Ensenore, his only child. Assisted by Ferdinand, 
they likewise prepared a comfortable place of shelter in 
the stern of the pinnace, for Rachel and Virginia. Some 
pieces of old sail cloth served the purpose of an awning, 
and also to enclose it on all sides from the weather. | 
Within were spread soft skins, on which they might | 
repose in comfort and security. At length all was ready, 
and the adventurers only waited a favorable moment for 
departure. 

It was now the latter part of July, and the Indians | 
were most of the time absent from their village, engaged | 
in hunting excursions. They had recently returned 
from one of them, and on the following morning a still 
larger party, including Orinka, were to depart beyond | 
the mountain, intending to be absent a week. Such) 
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bid a last adieu to Croatoan closed in with unusual 
beauty. 

Rachel had entrusted to Manteo the few things she 
cared to bear away with her, nought else remained to 
be done, and casting her eyes for the last time around 
the place, where she had so long dwelt in peace, she 
issued forth from her dwelling, followed by Ferdinand 





and Virginia. The night was far advanced, and every 
i} : 
| eye around them was long since closed in sleep; but 


| they thought it prudent to avoid the dwellings of the na- 
_ tives, and plunged into a weoded path diverging from 
| the village, and leading directly to the shore. There 
Manteo and Ensenore awaited them with the canoe. 
| They entered it and were rowed swiftly and silently to 
| the pinnace, where Towaye anxiously expected their 
| arrival. 

Smooth lay the ocean around them, dancing beneath 
| the soft light of the Summer moon; the breeze was ir 
| their favor, and as it came from the land where Virginia’s 

infant mind had firstawakened to perception, and brought 
_ with it the odor of the flowers she loved her heart swelled 
with irrepressible emotion, and tears streamed from her 
eyes, as she fixed them for the Jast time, on the faint 
dutline of the distant mountains, whose forms were 
blended with the earliest recollections of her childhood. 
Velesquez marked her agitation, and he drew her to- 
wards him, with whispered words of tenderness and 
hope. He spoke of his own fair land, and of the warm 
| hearts, and kind arms, that there waited to welcome 
| and embrace her. She was comforted, and her tearful, 
| yet smiling eyes, were raised to thank him for his gentle- 
/ness and love. Neither was Rachel unmoved at her 
_ departure from the land which had so long sheltered her, 
though she had never thought to fee] one pang at quit- 
ingit. But itis hard to say, farewell, to any scene that 
has linked itself to memories of the past, without one 
feeling of regret. She knelt, now, in silent prayer, 
|, pouring forth her grateful emotions, for the mercies of 
| by-gone days, and imploring guidance and protection 
through the unknown dangers of the future. 
| In the mean time the pinnace was got under weigh, 
|| and they had launched forth into the mighty deep, when 
| a canoe darted round the headland, and a wild yell, ac- 
| companied by a shower of arrows, reached them from 
|| its savage occupants. 
* We are lost!’’ cried Virginia, “ it is Orinka !” and 
she sunk, half fainting into the arms of Ferdinand. 

“Courage, my beloved,” he said, as he raised and 
carried her beneath the awning, ‘‘ our vessel is swift, 
and will outstrip them, and we too have arrows, and 
skilful hands to aim them.” 

He left her to the care of Rachel, and seizing the bow 
of Manteo, shot a score of arrows right into the canoe, 
| wounding, as he could perceive, several of the natives, 
who, easily intimidated threw down their paddles and 
relaxed in the chase. In vain the voice of Orinka was 
heard, urging them to exertion, and in vain his arrows 


|| 








an opportunity was not to be neglected, and the very | were sent in swift succession after the flying pinnace. 
night succeding their departure was fixed for the flight | All her sails were spread to the favoring breeze, and the 
of the fugitives. The moon was now in its first quarter, | oars plied with untiring zeal, by the two Indians, aided 
promising them abundance of light during their voyage. | by Ensenore, who seemed tc remain an idle spectator 
The weather was warm and serene, and seldom at this || of the scene; and as if aware of the pursuit, she beund- 
season disturbed by tempests of wind or rain. All things | ed oa her course, cutting the liquid sea with a velocity 
seemed propitious, and the evening that was to see them | that seemed to bespeak her gifted with life and instinct. 
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Such, indeed, was the belief of her pursuers. Confident | 
in the supernatural powers of Rachel, they imagined | 
she had obtained this flying vessel with wings outspread, | 
from some invisible being, with whom she was in league, | 
since they knew not else, from whence it had appeared, | 
bearing her and the Snow-flake in triumph from their | 
shores. . | 
Yet still, Orinka urged on his followers, but the disa- 
bled state of his crew, wounded by the arrows of Veles- 
quez, and their firm persuasion of Rachel’s unearthly | 
powers, disinclined them to lend him farther aid. He 
threatened and commanded, but to no effect,—they 
insisted upon returning to Croatoan, and when he sternly | 
refused compliance, they leaped, one by one, from the | 
canoe, and swam to the land, leaving him alone to the 
hopeless chase. He saw that this was vain, and turning | 
the prow of his canoe towards a point far distant from 





firma. Guided by Velesquez, they repaired immediately 
to the house of his kinsman, M. de Cavilla, whose sur- 
prise was unbounded at the sudden appearance of his 
nephew, accompanied by such a strange and foreign 
looking group. Nevertheless, he was cordially welcom- 
ed, and when the history of His adventures, and those of 
his companions was told, the interest which they had 
already excited, was deepened to intensity. 

They were soon domesticated in the family. The 
Indians, particularly Ensenore, became the pets of the 
household, and Virginia the idol of all around her; 
while Rachel was treated with that care and tenderness 
which her faithful services merited, and her declining 
health required. She lived only afew weeks after her 
arrival in Cuba, but before her death, she had the satis- 
faction of seeing her dear Virginia united to Velesquez. 
It was her warmest request to have it so; and she died 


Croatoan, he landed with the dawn of morning, and | in peace, although the long cherished wish of her heart, 
plunged into the forests, burning with hate and revenge, | to behold again the country of her birth was denied her. 
which he vowed to wreak on the first hapless European | But she left her cherished child in a christian land, and 


that chance should throw into his power. 
A quarrel, which had taken place between Orinka | 
and one of the chiefs, who went forth with him to the 
chase, in the morning, was the reason of his sudden | 
return, at a moment so unpropitious to the fugitives. 
In doubling the headlands, he saw the pinnace just put- 
ting out to sea. He heard Velesquez’s voice, and the 
familiar tones of Manteo, in reply; he saw the white 
robe of Virginia fluttering in the morning breeze, and he 
felt that she was lost to him for ever. Cursing the treach- | 
ery of the stranger, he immediately commenced the pur- 
suit, whose ill-success left the voyagers free, to pursue 
their onward way, without further molestation from the | 





in the arms of a husband worthy to possess her, and she 
,murmured not against the Being who had heard and 
_granted her dearest prayer. 

Previous to Rachel’s decease, Ferdinand had written 
to England, detailing to the relatives of Virginia, every 
circumstance connected with her birth and early preser- 
vation; and also her subsequent history and escape 
from the forests of America. He concluded by request- 
ing an immediate reply, but six months passed away and 
none reached him. He ther wrote again, but another 
half year passed on, and still no tidings came from Eng- 
land. At the end of that time, Ferdinand received a 
summon from Spain, to attend the dying bed of his only 


baffled savages. | brother. He hastened to obey, taking Virginia with 
The weather continued bright, the airs bland and | him. Manteo and Ensenore also chose to accompany 
favorable, and aided by his chart and compass, Ferdi- | him, but Towaye languished for the rude sports and 
nand steered directly for Cuba, guiding his little vessel boundless forests of his own wild country, and in the 
without difficulty towards the desired haven. All things first ship, which touched at the West Indies, on its pas- 
promised fair, and there seemed but one alloy to the | sage to the New World, he was received on board, and 
happiness of Velesquez and his Virginia. 
health, which had been for some time yielding to anxiety, better than all the wonders and luxuries of European 
and the anguish of long deferred hope, now, when that | life. 
anxiety was removed, and that hope about to be fulfilled | On his arrival in Spain, Velesquez learned that bis 
appeared to be failing with a rapidity which startled the | brother had been dead about a month ; and he found 
alarmed Virginia. She watched with a daughter’s fond- | himself in possession of an increased fortune and together 
est love, the sunken cheek and fading eye of her faithful with his paternal estates, beautifully situated in that 
nurse—that being who had supplied to her, the place of | part of the kingdom which is bounded by the lofty chain 
country and of kindred, and to whose watchful care and | of the Pyrennes. 
tenderness, which had never, for a moment, slumbered, || Here, blest in each other, discipline by past vicissi- 
she was indebted under Providence, even for her life. } tudes, and grateful for the mercies of their present lot, 
How then, could she bear to lose her? How could even passed happily on the loves of Ferdinand and his Vir- 
the love of Ferdinand reconcile her to existence, without | ginia. The singular circumstances of her early life 
the presence of this long tried friend; this tenderest | were often the theme of conversation, and her children 
and best of mothers? But so it was to be; and, while | lifted up their innocent eyes in “childish wonderment,” 
Virginia wondered and sorrowed at the mysterious dis- | as they heard from their mother’s lips the strange tale 
pensation of an overruling power, she murmured not, | of the Raven’s Wing, and the Snow-flake, who dwelt 
but bowed in meek and humble resignation to its inscru- | for so many years among the red people of a far distant 
table decrees. forest. But as each passing year went by, and threw 
Rachel, however, survived the voyage, and the pin-| into stronger contrast the realities of that period with 
nace after making, what, even at this advanced period, | the present, the events of those days seemed to Virginia 
would be called a good and speedy passage, arrived } like the strange imagery of a fitful dream, rather than 
without injury or mishap at the island of Cuba. the actual occurrences of her own personal experience. 
It was evening when the little party of adventurers | The kinsmen of Virginia, who had heard the story of 
landed, and joyfully did they again set foot upon terra! her existence, either belicyed it not, or were reluctant 


Rachel’s | transported to the savage haunts which he loved far 
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to yield the wealth which rightfully was hers; for they | 
never sought her out, or sent her any token of their | 
recognition. Velesquez possessed the proud spirit of | 
his nation, which scorned again to address those who, 
had once slighted them, thus perished from the | 
page of history, all memorial of the Lost Colony of | 
Roanoke, for there was none to pen the record, that | 
one individual still survived, who could have told its fate. | 


Original. 
MR. & MRS. MADISON. 


Our attention has been lately called, by a French 
translation, to a Letter from Mr. James Brooks, late) 
Editor of the Portland, Maine, Advertiser, and the pre-| 
sent Editor of the New York Daily Express, in which | 
he gives a very interesting account of a visit to Mont-| 
pelier, the residence of James Madison. This account 
is among the best that has ever been given, of any visit 


to this venerable man ard his lady; and at the time it 
was written it had a broad circulation in this country. | 
The interest then attached to it is not in the least dimin-| 
ished by the death of the occupant, or the removal of 
his accomplished lady. If forgotten in his own native | 
land, he is still remembered in a foreign clime, as it| 
appears from the annexed translation of Mr. Brooks’ | 
Letter, which we here publish. 


I left Charlottesville a little before midnight in the 
mail stage, and found myself here by day-light this| 
As Mr. Madison's | 


plantation is only five miles distant from this, I resolved | 


morning, distance thirty miles. 


to stop, and to visit almost the last of the Romans. 1| 
took the horse, raining though it was, and after going 
over a Virginia road, about three miles, which you pro-| 
bably know is one of the worst in the world,—for here | 
it is “‘ unconstitutional” to have good roads, I came to a| 


bye-path, a sort of a carriage road that led into the) 
woods, when I kept on riding for nearly two miles, 
or one mile and a half, passing one gate that led 


to a plantation, till I came to another where I met an| 


old negro, who told me the way, and added that his | 


“old master would be glad to see the young gentleman,” 
that “‘ Mr. Madison raised him,” and that he (the ne- 


“ce 


gro,) was now “sixty-one years of age,” and “ Mr. 


Madison was a good master,’ 


’ and “would not let his! 


overseer make fight with the men,” thus running on| 
with communicative loquacity, seeing he had found | 
a white man to listen to his talk. I rode on then through 
a well-built gate—on the road-way—leading through an| 
immense field of rye—by yet another gate,—and came | 
at last toa large and elegant brick house, built in the 
Virginia fashion, with wings, a projecting portico, a 
walk in front, ete. ete. 

What on earth could send a man here, I said to my-| 
self—here, so far from the road, so far from neighbors, | 
80 far from the yillage, the Post Office,—in this hide-| 
and-go-seek place in the woods, where it is difficult tol 
find a dwelling, no matter how conspicuous it may be. | 
But such is the Virginian fashion. The Virginians get| 
off from the road with the same zeal that we crowd on,—| 
and here you may travel where there are no signs of life, | 
and where, if you were to sound a trampet to call men | 





this is retirement, this habitation in such a field—in 
such a valley—with the morning music of the whip- 
poorwill and the evening song of the nightingale— 
undisturbed but by the little bustle in the neighboring 
negro camps, or the solitary traveller who, perchance, 
strays here, as I have done, to pay the homage that is 
due to character, to patriotism, to an upright and well- 
done political career. As I fastened my horse, and 
drew near to the door of the yard, with a well-fitted and 
well-painted fence, I was musing much on the changes 
that come over a man in the course of a long life. How 
can we accustom ourselves to such a solitude after all 
the bustle of an active life to which we have been ha- 
bituated ? How can we withdraw and forget men and 
things, and live und feed on the thoughts within us, and 
with the few and unvarying companions that our own 
home affords? Cicero, in that admirable treatise of 
his—De Senectute, puts into the mouth of Scipio,—I 
think it is he, but my memory of the readings of other 
days is even now growing rusty—the true lesson for 
enjoying a happy old age, or a change of life, or meek 
submission to circumstances. It was not long before I 
saw a living exemplification and practiser of all these 
lessons,—with yet another aid for the enjoyment of a 
happy old age than Cicero has spoken of. 

I rapped at the door. A servant, courteous, well- 
bred, and well-dressed, came at my call. I sent in my 
card, for not expecting to return home this way, I had 
refused letters offered me by friends in Washington to 
Mr. and Mrs. Madison. The card was carried to Mr. 
Madison,—and I was invited into the parlor, in tho 
centre of the building, full of the portraits of eminent 
individuals, among which were those of Washington 
and Jefferson, and Lafayette, I think, but am not cer- 
tain,—and of paintings also, representing different 
scenes and passions, but chiefly of a religious character. 
The furniture was of that rich old cast, which, while it 
keeps up the idea of magnificence, carries us back to 
other days, and reminds us, that we are in the houses 
of our ancestors, or our fathers. Mrs. Madison soon 
appeared, and after a little conversation, carried me 
into her husband’s room, and presented me to Mr. 
Madison. He was lying on his back, in a thick silk 
robe—reading,—with the book near at his side, and his 
spectacles put in to preserve the place. His reception 
was generous and courteous. His conversation fluent, 
agreeable, vigorous and frank—and displayed, even on 
common topics, instruction and interest. 

There is no decay of mind,—not the least visible de- 
crease of that intellectual vigor, which ever distinguish- 
ed him. His memory seems to be as good as ever,— 
and he speaks of trade, of improvements, of public 
health, and of the different sections of the country, with 
all the interest of a man who is calmly but zealously 
surveying what his countrymen are doing. In speaking 
of his eye-sight, he remarked that it was but a short 
time since he began to use spectacles. He attributed 
the long duration of his visual power to the fact that he 
was near-sighted—and I was interested in hearing his 
argument to sustain the position, founded as it was on 
an intimate knowledge of the science of optics. Of 
course, [ avoided, as all persons would, intimate friends 
except, any allusion to the passing politics or seenes of 


together, they would jump up as from the earth. Truly || the day,—though I should have been interested in hear” 
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ing him speak of his own Virginia. As to his health, || 
he said it was as good as could be expected, though he 
was slightly affected with rheumatic pains. Old age 
was his chief disease. He then eulogized the air and 
climate he lived in,x—and Mrs. Madison remarked, that | 
there were in this vicinity a large number of very old i} 
people. These remarks reminded me of a conversation 
I had at breakfast, at a tavern in the mountains west of 
this. lL inquired of the lady of the house, ‘‘ What are 
your prevailing diseases?” ‘‘We have none.” “ Any 
consumptions?” “No.” “Fevers?” “No.” “ What 
do you die of?” “Oh, of old age.” Such being the 
good reputation of the air and climate in this part of 
Virginia, I hope Mr. and Mrs. Madison will live many, 
many years yet. 

I tarried as long as politeness would seem to justify. 
Beth pressed upon me with a hospitality distinguishing 
almost every Virginian, a continuance at dinner,—which, 
though I would have gladly accepted for the sake of a 
few minutes more conversation with the venerable man, 

I felt constrained to decline. I parted with both—they 
offering me their hands, and wishing me with great 
kindness a prosperous journey homeward. 

The character of Mr. Madison I have ever pre- 
eminently admired. I think him the model of what an 
American statesman ought to be. Among all our great 
men, he is my favorite, if not the chief, at least one of ), 
them. And surely, as 1 look at his fine plantation, his 
well-housed and happy negroes, his flourishing fields of 
grain, his flocks of sheep, and see him in his old age, 
though stretched upon the bed, there nourishing his _ 
mind with books, and amusing his idle hours, which 
else would hang heavy upon him, I cannot but think he 
is enjoying the true ofium cum dignitate, and realizing 
the picture of a happy old age that Cicero has so touch- 
ingly and beautifully described—thus adding to the 
character of the statesman and the patriot that of the | 


philosopher. | 

I have said Mr. Madison has yet other aids for the 
enjoyment of a happy old age, than Cicero speaks of. 
Added to his own resources, his own house and planta- 
tion, he has for a companion, his wife, a lady who even 
now well sustains her old reputation, that of being one 
of the most accomplished women in America. With 
such a companion, he ever has society, interest and 
conversation by his own bed side. The picture of do-_ 


mestic enjoyment they now exhibit, is one of the most 
How sweet must even old 
How 


attractive I ever witnessed. 
age be when thus softened and watched over! 
glorious and good the life of a man after such services, | 
ending thus, with such a companion to administer to his | 
wants and comfort! The fame Mr. Madison has won, 

the glory he bequeaths to posterity, and the bright 

pages which his name is to occupy in his country’s t 
story, are, after all, not of so much worth to him, as the | 
possession of such a wife. 








Ir is hard in the midst of many tempting objects to 
keep the golden bridle of moderation upon the affec- | 
The heart of the Christian, like the moon, com- 
monly suffers its eclipses when it is at the full, and that | 
by the interposition of the earth. 


12 


tions. 


| 
| 





eternity! 


| would bless. 
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BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


Youre mother, I have been watching you, seated 
there so full of happiness, with your first-born infant 
What a new and delightful world 
Were you, until now, aware 


sleeping on your lap. 
of feeling is open to you! 
of the strong and delicious sensations, welling up their 
sweetness in you heart? Do you not feel enodled, ex- 
alted? Is there not a dignity in your feelings, a re- 
spectability in you station, that you never dreamed of 
befure? I know there is. Often in the stillness of the 
night, are you awakened from pleasant dreams, by a 
touch of that little hand, by a murmur of that baby voice. 
Your heart swells with the overflowing of your tender- 
ness, and happiness is stirring within you like a pulse, 
as you whisper words of endearment over the uncon- 
scious infant, and thank God that you are a mother. 
When the eyes ef that loved one, the partner of your 
treasure, is upon you, how your proud heart exults with 
the thought, that God has entrusted to you, a gem from 
his treasure-house of glory, a bud ready to expand for 
Young mother, you are a happy creature now, 
in the spring-tide of life, revelling for the first time, in 
the fresh and delicious feelings of maternity. In your 
dreams of the future, your imagination is busy, weaving 
the golden web of hope around that little one, and per- 
haps forming vague and unfinished anticipations, which, 


if realized, would be calling down ruin on the child you 


It is almost cruel to disturb your happi- 
ness; but how would the proud and ambitious feelings 
swarming in your bosom be chastened if you thought! 
Now you are all feeling, full of warm, undigested wishes. 
You feel that you are happy, scarcely knowing why, and 
without reflecting upon the awful responsibility a just 
and wise God has sent with that beautiful daughter, now 
waking and smiling in your face. 

If you have schooled your feelings, and justly appre- 


ciated the duties of a mother, you must be aware that 
on you, in a great degree, depends the happiness or 
misery of that child. 


A blessing or a curse rests on 


your lips as you caress her. The very feelings perva- 


ding your heart, blissful as they now are, if unsubm 
to the control of judgment, may yet become an inju 


her, by their undiciplined warmth. You are to watch 
the opening of the tender flower, leaf by leaf,—to 


| strengthenit by the dew of tenderness, and the sunshine 


of a mother’s smile,—to watch that no worm enters its 
bosom to gain strength and tarnish its bloom—to see 
that the moral atmosphere which surrounds it is kept 
pure and unpolluted by a single base thought. On you 
depends the good or evil that may attend that child. 


You look on me as if you had never considered your fear- 


Tears are brimming your fond eyes 


You would willingly 


ful station before. 
as they droop again to the infant. 


throw off a share of the vast responsibility, for you be- 
gin to feel that it is indeed fearful. 


On the father per- 
haps you will say devolves a great portion of the trust. 
You are wrong. What does the father know of his 
child? What time has he to search and understand its 
nature, during the period when first and lasting princi. 
ples are forming in the infant mind? The child to him 


_ is what it was to you a few moments since, a creature 
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added to his comforts—a beautiful casket for the tender- | 
ness of his heart tocentre in. But the busy occupations | 
of life will prevent him from marking the trifling devel- 
opements of the heart, which the discerning and kind 
mother is gathering up continually, and checking or en- 
couraging, as she lays the foundation of a great man, or 
of a delicate and good woman. Again I say, from the 


\It is a great and glorious endowment,—the brightest 
from heaven’s treasure-house—that you would ask for 
your child. But stay !—are you prepared to sacrifice the 
peace of your offspring on the altar of your own ambi- 
tion? How little—how very little—can you, who have 
rested always in the bosom of domestic quiet, know of 
the evils entailed upon the female possessing brilliant 


birth till the time that the mind is moulded into a good | intellectual qualities? True—the flowers of admiration 


or evil form, it remains under the control of the mother; | 


and wo be to her if she neglect the awful trust, for most 
surely will she reap the reward of her carelessness. 
With the beautiful web your fancy has been weaving, 
are there no threads of ambition entangled ?—no hopes 
of aggrandizement arising from selfish feelings in your 
heart? Do you not hope to see yourself perpetuated, 
your beauty renewed, your name exalted by your off- 
spring? Your cheek was flushed, a moment since, with 
You were thinking, 
perchance, that the dangerous gift of beauty might be 
given to your child. I could wish it also, were I sure 


the crimson of a proud desire. 


you would firmly do your duty by it, unchecked by the 
selfish exultation, which some mothers feel in the posses- 
sion of a beautiful daughter. Toa well regulated mind, 
beauty is a blessing; to an ill-disciplined one, a curse. 
If personal endowments are freely bestowed upon a 
daughter, the cares and responsibilities of the mother 
are doubled. She must be in perpetual watchfulness 
that no seeds of vanity are implanted inthe mind of the 
infant beauty, either by her own imprudent praise, or the 
thoughtless flattery of friends. ‘Too often is it that the 
best way to reach the heart of a mother is by commend- 
ing the personal beauty of her offspring. No matter, 
though the poison of vanity be instilled into the infant 
mind while the honeyed word of praise lies like incense 
on the heartof the mother. What does an infant know 
of our conversation? ‘Praise cannot harm it till it is 
old enough to understand.’ This has been repeated 
again and again, even when the eye of the supposed in- 
attentive child was radiant with pleased vanity, and an 
impression of the importance of beauty has been made 
never to be eradicated. Thus will the imprudent mother 
case up in selfishness the heart of her child, feeding it 
with unwholesome ideas of its importance, until admi- 

ion becomes a portion of its infant desires, and per- 


» $onal beauty is thought the only good worth praying for. 


If your wish is granted, and that child rises up among 
the beautiful of the earth, guard her as you would the 
fruits of paradise,—watch without ceasing, that the 
mind within may become as perfect in its strength as the 
form isin its loveliness. If you neglect to dothis, and 
allow flaws and scratches to mar the gem, while the 
casket is perfect in its workmanship, it were better that 
you had remained childless; or that death had taken 
your treasure from you before your heart-strings were , 
wrung by the pampered pride and selfish arrogance of 
one you will have raised up to despise you in the au- 
tumn of your life. 

It might have been that you were thinking of a higher, 
brighter, more divine endowment, that of genius. You 
have folded the child to your bosom, looking forward to 
the time when she, by the force of a powerful intellect 
may render your family honorable and your name im-— 
snortal, The very thought has kindled a brightness in |, 
your eye, which even the name of beauty failed to light. 


cluster in the pathway of her destiny ; but among them 
are the thorns of criticism, and under their shadow the 
serpent of envy coils itself, ready to dart out with its 
venomous sting. Fame now and then scatters a laurel 
leaf at her feet, while away in the distance she holds the 
green wreath for which her votary must struggle, up- 
ward and upward, till it fades away like the foam of the 
ocean, or circles her brow with its multitude of hidden 
thorns. The flame of genius, kindled in a female heart, 
may illuminate a universe, while it consumes its own 
throbbing resting-place. It is a fire too bright for the 
delicate nerves and tender heart of woman to cherish, 
unscathed in her happiness. True it is, that she who is 
possessed of that fearful gift, which so many covet, yet 
which never brings quiet, must live in a charmed circle, 
into which friendship and the tender endearments of life 
seldom come, and where she droops and pants away her 
life, a brilliant sacrifice. While hundreds may be doing 
homage to the force of her genius, she may be looking in 
vain for one kind heart to enfold her as a fellow-being,— 
or be shedding tears of gratitude at a word of remem- 
bered kindness, or a look of real affection. If wealth 
be added to intellectual endowments, the possessor may 
have more hopes of tranquility. But these hopes lie 
in her power to smother the glowing spark—to bury her 
talent—and, unsuspected, to assimilate with those about 
her. But if the necessities of publicity come upon her— 
if she, from any circumstance, be once thrust into the 
public arena of life—her powers of retreat are gone ; 
she belongs to the public and becomes a subject of gen- 
eral curiosity. Even when her soul would shrink from 
observation, its pulsations are counted by the common 
multitude—her looks, words, and most trifling acts be- 
come matters of comment—her right of free action is 
gone—shie lives in perpetual restraint. One by one her 
social habits die away, and she is left alone, alone in her 
“charmed circle,” coining her brain, atom by atom, and 
draining her heart, drop by drop, while the affections of 
her nature are thrown back upon the heart, to crush it, 
even as the young tree is broken by the weight of its own 
fruitage. Happy is she if some few can understand and 
appreciate her—and some few may; but as a lovely au- 
thoress has said, the power to justly appreciate genius, 
is a rare talent in itself. 

Young mother, ask not uncommon genius for your 
child. It is a fearful and a dangerous boon, one not to 
be sought for lightly. But should God see fit to sacri- 
fice the happiness of one to the gratification of many, 
and endow your child as you but now wished, then is it 
for you to strengthen the body and prepare the mind for 
its glorious inmate. Begin early to chasten the exu- 
berance of feeling, or the flight of a too glowing fancy. 
Let her indulge but sparingly in books of imagination; 
and teach her the art of concentrating her powers on one 
subject till she has mastered it, lest, by versatile and 
promiscuous reading, she uselessly {litters away on a 
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thousand objects the strength of intellect which should |’ the hands of the Creator, were given them to dream 


be brought to bear on one. Discipline the mind, day 
by day,—feed the growing appetite with wholesome 
knowledge—open to her mind the great and glorious 
sciences teeming in the bosom of nature. 


Teach her to go back 


vestigate, compare and analyze. 


over, or to investigate at intervals of pleasure or busi- 
Day after day is correction put off. They resolve 
for to-morrow—and for to-morrow again—while the 


ness. 


Lether in-}/ehild goes on, practising in evil till it spreads beyond 


the control of the parent, even if she be ever aroused 


to former ages; to understand the foundation, support, | from her culpable inactivity. 


and downfall of nations; to trace the progress of Mman- 


. . . . , } 
kind in knowledge, and in the pages of history t@ con- | 


nect causes with effects, and match acts with motives. 
This will prepare her for the encounter which is before 
her; will give her subject for thought when her soul is 
thrown back upon itself, and will strengthen her for the 
Gradually 


strip the world of its artificial gloss, lest she, in her vivid 


vicissitudes of a changeful and excited life. 


and youthful imagination, picture it too beautiful, and 


have her feelings soured by a sudden rending of the veil. | 


Above all, early implant strong moral principles and 
correct religious sentiments in her heart. All will not 
be too much for the trials she will be called upon to 
endure. 

Young mother, let me advise you. Ask nothing for 
your daughter; trust her destiny with Him who regu- 


lates the destinies of all. He knows best what will con- 


tribute to her good, as an individual connected with the | 


living multitude of his creation, and doubt not that he 
will endow her according to his wisdom. Yet though 


you may not, with your limited capacities and your ig- 


norance of the future presume to dictate what the for- | 
tune, or capacities of your daughter shall be, you may | 


so regulate and cultivate her heart, that she may be 
prepared to meet her destiny, let it be proud or humble, 
adverse or fortunate. Pray earnestly that you may be 
enabled to do your duties, as a mother; not the duties 
which are to come, more than those that are commenc- 
ing now, in the first infancy of your child. She begins 
to observe your countenance, to follow your eyes when 
they are raised from her. This moment, she is lifting 
her tiny hand playfully, and answers your smile. Soon, 
very soon, will she begin to read the expression of that 
eye; to look up for that smile, as the sun-light of her 
existence. Withdraw it,not from her now, or ever. 
Though your soul turn against the whole world and an- 
ger be at work within you, smother it for hersake. You 
know not how soon a mother’s frown may dim the bright- 


| Young mother, let this not be your sin. Remember 
that creatien contains not a thing more precious than 
the human soul. That treasure is entrusted to you. 
_ Let its moral culture be your first care. Search into its 

innermost chambers, and see that they are kept pure 

and uncontaminated. Let not a shadow of evil or good 
Study each shade of 
passion, each look and word, till you thoroughly under- 


appear unnoticed, or neglected. 
_ stand your trust; nor is it enough that you understand 
You must enter into her 
feelings, and bring down your own capacities to her in- 


the nature of your daughter. 


fant understanding—become a friend to her while she 
lies a babe in your lap; and let nothing turn your heart 
; from hers, even for an instant. Weave her very exist- 
ence with your own, till you can read her thoughts as in 
_ a mirror while they strengthen into maturity. Let there 
_ be no interruption of your intercourse, no break in your 
confidence. As she advances in years keep pace with 
her feelings, and as she becomes old enough to under- 
stand them entrust her with your own; thus will you go 
| on happily, forming a friend and companion for yourself, 

while you are preparing her for the performance of the 
same duties to another generation; so will you secure a 
fund of happiness which will make your evening as 
| bright as the morning of your days. 
| By becoming the confident and intimate friend of your 
| daughter, you will not only secure to yourself a perma- 
| nent happiness, but to her a safe adviser, whose feelings, 
| hopes and principles will be her own, and who will pre- 
vent her forming any of those pernicious school-girl in- 
_timacies, which, without judicious superintendence, are 
at best only as the blind leading the blind. If rightly 
educated, your child will feel that there is no adviser 
like a mother—no confident like a mother—no bosom so 
_ ready to pillow her as that of a mother, and no friend- 
'\ship on earth so pure as that which links the hearts of 
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ness of her infant happiness. Begin now, while she isa || Saker, king of Siam, being awakened from sleep and 
smiling babe in your lap, to knit your heart with hers, to |, saved from assassination by the braying of an ass, com- 
lay the foundation of that holy confidence, which cannot || manded, in the ardor of his gratitude, that all mankind 
be interrupted between mother and daughter, without \should be called asses. Whenever, as the story goes, 
injuring the happiness of both and endangering the ''an ambassador from China came to the Siamese Court, 
safety of one. | the Okya Vang, or master of the ceremonies exclaim- 
I believe that the foundation and great secret of edu- | ed:—‘* Most potent Sakee, absolute lord of the Universe, 
cation lies in rightly understanding the nature of the | king of the White Elephant, and keeper c. the Saciea 
child, and in checking evil, or encouraging good pro- | Tooth, a great Jackass from China, has come to wait 
pensities the first moment of their developement. The | upon your Majesty.”"—Southey. 
mother who detects evil in her child, and neglects to | —_- 
eradicate it in its bud, will also want resolution to crush | 





| Aerrt who has docility will seldom be found to want 
it in the blossom. Again will she procrastinate till the || understanding enough for all the purposes of a social, a 
poisonous seeds are scattered in a whirlwind over her happy, and a useful life. And when we behold the 
path. Thousands there are now, and thousands there | tender hope of fond and anxious love, blasted by disap- 
ever have been, who allow habits of negligence and | pointment, the defect will as often be discovered to 
procrastination to creep upon them, till they peril the } proceed from the neglect or the error of cultivation, as 
very souls of their offspring with their wicked supine- } from the natural temper, and those who lament the 
ness; as if the heart of an immortal creature, fresh from |! evil, will sometimes be found to have occasioned it, 
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added to his comforts—a beautiful casket for the tender- 
ness of his heart tocentre in. But the busy occupations 
of life will prevent him from marking the trifling devel- 
opements of the heart, which the discerning and kind 
mother is gathering up continually, and checking or en- 
couraging, as she lays the foundation of a great man, or 


of a delicate and good woman. Again I say, from the 


birth till the time that the mind is moulded into a good | 


or evil form, it remains under the control of the mother; 
and wo be to her if she neglect the awful trust, for most 
surely will she reap the reward of her carelessness. 
With the beautiful web your fancy has been weaving, 
are there no threads of ambition entangled ?—no hopes 
of aggrandizement arising from selfish feelings in your 
heart? 
your beauty renewed, your name exalted by your ofi- 


Do you not hope to see yourself perpetuated, 
spring? Your cheek was flushed, a moment since, with 
the crimson of a proud desire. You were thinking, 
perchance, that the dangerous gift of beauty might be 
given to your child. I could wish it also, were I sure 
you would firmly do your duty by it, unchecked by the 
selfish exultation, which some mothers feel in the posses- 
sion of a beautiful daughter. Toa well regulated mind, 
beauty is a blessing; to an ill-disciplined one, a curse. 
If personal endowments are freely bestowed upon a 
daughter, the cares and responsibilities of the mother 
are doubled. 


that no seeds of vanity are implanted inthe mind of the 


She must be in perpetual watchfulness 


infant beauty, either by her own imprudent praise, or the 
thoughtless flattery of friends. ‘Too often is it that the 
best way to reach the heart of a mother is by commend- 
ing the personal beauty of her offspring. No matter, 
though the poison of vanity be instilled into the infant 
mind while the honeyed word of praise lies like incense 
on the heartof the mother. What does an infant know 
of our conversation? ‘Praise cannot harm it till it is 
old enough to understand.’ This has been repeated 
again and again, even when the eye of the supposed in- 
attentive child was radiant with pleased vanity, and an 
impression of the importance of beauty has been made 
never to be eradicated. Thus will the imprudent mother 
case up in selfishness the heart of her child, feeding it 
with unwholesome ideas of its importance, until admi- 
ration becomes a portion of its infant desires, and per- 
onal beauty is thought the only good worth praying for. 

If your wish is granted, and that child rises up among 

the beautiful of the earth, guard her as you would the 
fruits of paradise,—watch without ceasing, that the 
mind within may become as perfect in its strength as the 
form isin its loveliness. If you neglect to do this, and 
allow flaws and scratches to mar the gem, while the 
casket is perfect in its workmanship, it were better that 
you had remained childless; or that death had taken 
your treasure from you before your heart-strings were 
wrung by the pampered pride and selfish arrogance of 
one you will have raised up to despise you in the au- 
tumn of your life. 

It might have been that you were thinking of a higher, 
brighter, more divine endowment, that of genius. You 
have folded the child to your bosom, looking forward to 
the time when she, by the force of a powerful intellect 
may render your family honorable and your name im- | 


, child. 





\\It is a great and glorious endowment,—the brightest 
from heaven’s treasure-house—that you would ask for 
your child. But stay !—are you prepared to sacrifice the 
peace of your offspring on the altar of your own ambi- 
tion? How little—how very little—can you, who have 

‘rested always in the bosom of domestic quiet, know of 

the evils entailed upon the female possessing brilliant 

intellectual qualities ? 
cluster in the pathway of her destiny ; but among them 
are the thorns of criticism, and under their shadow the 
serpent of envy coils itself, ready to dart out with its 


True—the flowers of admiration 


venomous sting. Fame now and then scatters a laurel 
leaf at her feet, while away in the distance she holds the 
green wreath for which her votary must struggle, up- 
ward and upward, till it fades away like the foam of the 
ocean, or circles her brow with its multitude of hidden 
thorns. The flame of genius, kindled in a female heart, 
may illuminate a universe, while it consumes its own 
throbbing resting-place. It is a fire too bright for the 
delicate nerves and tender heart of woman to cherish, 
unscathed in her happiness. True it is, that she who is 
possessed of that fearful gift, which so many covet, yet 
which never brings quiet, must live in a charmed circle, 
into which friendship and the tender endearments of life 
seldom come, and where she droops and pants away her 
life, a brilliant sacrifice. While hundreds may be doing 
homage to the force of her genius, she may be looking in 
vain for one kind heart to enfold her as a fellow-being,— 
or be shedding tears of gratitude at a word of remem- 
bered kindness, or a look of real affection. If wealth 
be added to intellectual endowments, the possessor may 
have more hopes of tranquility. But these hopes lie 
in her power to smother the glowing spark—to bury her 
talent—and, unsuspected, to assimilate with those about 
her. But if the necessities of publicity come upon her— 
if she, from any circumstance, be once thrust into the 
public arena of life—her powers of retreat are gone ; 
she belongs to the public and becomes a subject of gen- 
eral curiosity. Even when her soul would shrink from 
observation, its pulsations are counted by the common 
multitude—her looks, words, and most trifling acts be- 
come matters of comment—her right of free action is 
gone—shie lives in perpetual restraint. One by one her 
social habits die away, and she is left alone, alone in her 
“charmed circle,” coining her brain, atom by atom, and 
draining her heart, drop by drop, while the affections of 
her nature are thrown back upon the heart, to crush it, 
even as the young tree is broken by the weight of its own 
Happy is she if some few can understand and 


appreciate her—and some few may; but as a lovely au- 


fruitage. 


thoress has said, the power to justly appreciate genius, 
is a rare talent in itself. 

Young mother, ask not uncommon genius for your 
It is a fearful and a dangerous boon, one not to 
be sought for lightly. 
fice the happiness of one to the gratification of many, 


But should God see fit to sacri- 


_ and endow your child as you but now wished, then is it 


for you to strengthen the body and prepare the mind for 
its glorious inmate. Begin early to chasten the exu- 
berance of feeling, or the flight of a too glowing fancy. 
Let her indulge but sparingly in books of imagination; 
and teach her the art of concentrating her powers on one 


soortal, The very thought has kindled a brightness in , subject till she has mastered it, lest, by versatile and 
your eye, whieh even the name of beauty failed to light. 


promiscuous reading, she uselessly fitters away on a 
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thousand objects the strength of intellect which should !' 
be brought to bear on one. Discipline the mind, day | 
by day,—feed the growing appetite with wholesome 
knowledge—open to her mind the great and glorious 
sciences teeming in the bosom of nature. Lether ins 
vestigate, compare and analyze. Teach her to go back 
to former ages; to understand the foundation, support, 
and downfall of nations; to trace the progress of man- 
kind in knowledge, and in the pages of history t@ ¢on- 
nect causes with effects, and match acts with metives. 
This will prepare her for the encounter which is before 
her; will give her subject for thought when her soul is 
thrown back upon itself, and will strengthen her for the 


vicissitudes of a changeful and excited life. Gradually | 
strip the world of its artificial gloss, lest she, in her vivid 
and youthful imagination, picture it too beautiful, and 
have her feelings soured by a sudden rending of the veil. 
Above all, early implant strong moral principles and 
All will not 


be too much for the trials she will be called upon to 


correct religious sentiments in her heart. 


endure. 

Young mother, let me advise you. 
your daughter; trust her destiny with Him who regu- | 
He knows best what will con- | 


Ask nothing for | 


lates the destinies of all. 
tribute to her good, as an individual connected with the | 
living multitude of his creation, and doubt not that he 
will endow her according to his wisdom. Yet though | 
you may not, with your limited capacities and your ig- | 
norance of the future presume to dictate what the for- | 
tune, or capacities of your daughter shall be, you may 
so regulate and cultivate her heart, that she may be 
prepared to meet her destiny, let it be proud or humble, 
adverse or fortunate. Pray earnestly that you may be | 
enabled to do your duties, as a mother; not the duties | 
which are to come, more than those that are commenc- | 
ing now, in the first infancy of your child. She begins 
to observe your countenance, to follow your eyes when 
This moment, she is lifting 


they are raised from her. 
her tiny hand playfully, and answers your smile. 
very soon, will she begin to read the expression of that | 

eye; to look up for that smile, as the sun-light of her 
existence. Withdraw it,not from her now, or ever. 

Though your soul turn against the whole world and an- | 
ger be at work within you, smother it for hersake. You | 
know not how soon a mother’s frown may dim the bright- || 


| 
Begin now, while she is a | 


Soon, | 


ness of her infant happiness. 
smiling babe in your lap, to knit your heart with hers, to 
lay the foundation of that holy confidence, which cannot | 
be interrupted between mother and daughter, without } 
injuring the happiness of both and endangering the | 
safety of one. 
I believe that the foundation and great secret of edu- | 
cation lies in rightly understanding the nature of the 
child, and in checking evil, or encouraging good pro- | } 
pensities the first moment of their developement. The | 
mother who detects evil in her child, and neglects to 
eradicate it in its bud, will also want resolution to crush |, | 





the nature of your daughter. 


the hands of the Creator, were given them to dream 
over, or to investigate at intervals of pleasure or busi- 
Day after day is correction put off. They resolve 
for to-morrow—and for again—while the 
child goes on, practising in evil till it spreads beyond 


ness. 
to-morrow 


the control of the parent, even if she be ever aroused 


from her culpable inactivity. 

Young mother, let this not be your sin. Remember 
that creation contains not a thing more precious than 
That treasure is entrusted to you. 
Let its moral culture be your first care. Search into its 
innermost chambers, and see that they are kept pure 
and uncontaminated. Let not a shadow of evil or good 


the human soul. 


Study each shade of 
passion, each look and word, till you thoroughly under- 


appear unnoticed, or neglected. 


stand your trust; nor is it enough that you understand 
You must enter into her 
feelings, and bring down your own capacities to her in- 
fant understanding—become a friend to her while she 
lies a babe in your lap; and let nothing turn your heart 
from hers, even for an instant. Weave her very exist- 
ence with your own, till you can read her thoughts as in 
a mirror while they strengthen into maturity. Let there 
be no interruption of your intercourse, no break in your 
As she advances in years keep pace with 
her feelings, and as she becomes old enough to under- 
stand them entrust her with your own; thus will you go 
on happily, forming a friend and companion for yourself, 
while you are preparing her for the performance of the 
same duties to another generation; so will you secure a 


confidence. 


fund of happiness which will make your evening as 


_ bright as the morning of your days. 


By becoming the confident and intimate friend of your 
daughter, you will not only secure to yourself a perma- 
nent happiness, but to her a safe adviser, whose feelings, 
hopes and principles will be her own, and who will pre- 
vent her forming any of those pernicious school-girl in- 
timacies, which, without judicious superintendence, are 
at best only as the blind leading the blind. If rightly 
educated, your child will feel that there is no adviser 
like a mother—no confident like a mother—no bosom so 


| ready to pillow her as that of a mother, and no friend- 


‘ship on earth so pure as that which links the hearts of 
‘MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, 








Saker, king of Siam, being awakened from sleep and 
saved from assassination by the braying of an ass, com- 


‘manded, in the ardor of his gratitude, that all mankind 


should be called asses. Whenever, as the story goes, 
an ambassador from China came to the Siamese Court, 
the Okya Vang, or master of the ceremonies exclaim- 
ed :—‘‘ Most potent Sakee, absolute lord of the Universe, 


| king of the White Elephant, and keeper of the Saciea 


Tooth, a great Jackass from China, has come to wait 
|upon your Majesty.’ essen 





— 


A arr who has docility will seldom be fourd to want 











itin the blossom. Again will she procrastinate till the | understanding enough for all the purposes of a social, a 
poisonous seeds are scattered in a whirlwind over her happy, and a useful life. And when we behold the 


path. Thousands there are now, and thousands there | tender hope of fond and anxious love, blasted by disap- 
ever have been, who allow habits of negligence and | pointment, the defect will as often be discovered to 
procrastination to creep upon them, till they peril the | proceed from the neglect or the error of cultivation, as 
very souls of their offspring with their wicked supine-| from the natural temper, and those who lament the 
ness; as if the heart of an immortal creature, fresh from || evil, will sometimes be found to have occasioned it. 
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MUSIC BY WILLIAM FREDERICK GOULD, OF BUFFALO 
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Con sentimento et semplice. 
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Ist. Thou hast wooed me with pledges a princess might wear; Thou hast 
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THEATRICALS. 


Park.— Madame Caradori Allan.—The audiences during 
this lady’s engagement have been of the most brilliant kind 
the dazzling of gems and of beauty was the most flatterim] 
compliment Mr, Simpson could have received for his activ@, 
liberal and judicious exertions, 
is of small volume but of long compass, and like many thin 
voices she can execute with an ease and velocity quite astonish- 
ing. 
In the loftier parts, its lightness and cultivation are unrivalled ; 


It is alike in quality but a little reedy in the lower notes. 
her neatness and precision perfect. She not only does all that 
her predecessors have done, but she adds fresh traits by adopt- 
ing chromatic passages, which one would suppose instruments 
alone could attempt with success, These she gives in a manner 
that gratifies the ear and fills the fancy. And she accomplish- 
es all this with such extreme ease, that the hearer never feels 
the least doubt or difficulty, but sympathises at once with the 
impulsive power that dictates the notes and the manner, which 
seem, by the way, quite as pleasureable to the artiste as the 
auditor. Her distinct articulation, and delicacy of pronuncia- 
tion of a foreign language, may also be mentioned as a pleasing 
merit, though an inferior one. 

Lord Bacon has asked in his second book upon the advance- 
ment of learning—“ Is not the delight of the quavering upon a 
stop in music the same with the playing of light upon the 


water?” 


“Splendet tremulo sub lumine pontus,” 


The passage occurred to us when we first listened to the glis- 
tering Tr, Madame Allan’s style, and the pleasure we 
felt was preeisely like that we have experienced in beholding 
the ocean resplendent with the rays of a brilliant sunshine. If 
the mind be not deeply moved, the senses are all filled, and 
those nameless emotions which play so lightly, and corruscate, 
as it wore, from thought tothought, without stop or interrup- 
tion, give birth to feelings at once novel, diversified, and ex- 
ultant, 

The lovers of music, we are sure, agree with us; for on the 
dropping of the curtain, at her benefit, she was loudly and en- 
thusiastically called for, and came to the front to receive their 
gratulations. Even in this the superiority of genius was evi- 
dent. Heracknowledgments to the audience were made in no 
style approved by dancing masters and boarding-school misses, 
—they were the bendings of a grateful and delighted spirit, 
proud of the honor she had achieved for herself, and happy in 
perceiving its effect. Her graceful inclinations to the audience, 
made with all the dignity of feeling, were of the most winning 
deseription. She has left us for atime, and “the world’s best 
wishes went” with her. 


The organ of Madame Allan) 
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Madame Lecomt-, a pupil of the celebrated Alberti, has 


arrived from Paris, and is now at the Park. She is an admira- 


ble pantomimist, and the most bold, effective and elegant dancer || 


we have seen: yet she wants the airy grace—the winning way 
—of our lady-light-o'-foot, Augusta. 


Our notice of this month cannot embrace the new comedy of 
Mr. Willis. 
from his pen; and we cheerfully respond to all that has been 
If Mr. Willis 
stands almost alone at the present moment, it is not because 


We hail with pleasure, however, any production 
said in praise of the liberality of Miss Clifton. 


there are none that can compete with him, but because there 
are none that will while it is not profitable to do so, 


NaTionaL.—We cannot refrain from offering our testimony 
in favor of the excellent management, judicious and sometimes 
brilliant performances, to which we have been a delighted wit- | 
news at this theatre. Throughout the season there has been a! 
run of novelties, attractive and various in their character, as 
any ever offered by a public caterer to dramatic taste. 


| 


| 
} 


' 


: | 
Mr. Vandenhoff, an actor of intellect, imagination, and pas- 


sion, has left for Boston where we trust his reception will be 
Considered all in all, his 


commensurate with his deserving. 
performances are great and remarkable—and might well, in 
these days of be-Rociusing and be-praising, make ten reputa- 
tions, and even then leave a little instruction to spare for the 
enlightenment of “Critics.” 


| 
| 


The Bostonians must make much |, 


‘of him. 











Let them first, however, rid themselves of that gro- 
tesque biped, and tragic Harlequin, mister George Giraldi 
Jones! Let him not disgrace the boards of the Tremont with 
his bad taste, vanity, imbecility and ignorance. Such drawlers 
1 ranters of Shakspeare should be restricted to country 
s; and even there his false conceptions and ludicrous 
hings should be greeted with a unanimous hiss from the 
half dozen milkmaids and ploughboys who may happen to be 


‘Mr. Vandenhoff has been succeeded by that Queen of Love, 
one of the dance, Augusta, Her Zoloe is now the grand 
attraction. The house was crowded on the night of her first 
appearance, and it was absolutely delicious after the perfor- 
mance of the “ Maid of Croissy,” to have gay dreams of life 
and beauty brought to our view by the elastic, graceful and gen- 





tle movements—the modest and natural manner—of this charm- 
ing lady. 

Bowery.—The Bronze Horse having run a glorious career is 
naturally enough withdrawn to make room for another trium- 
phant novelty. A new and most gorgeous spectacle—got up 
with surpassing splendor—entitled the Wreck of the Medusa, 
has been brought out with the most decided and deserved suc- 
cess. 

Woopwortn’s Benerrt.—The citizens of New-York, ever 
ready to sympathise with the afflicted, and always zealous in 
the cause of humanity, have nobly and generously assisted their 
suffering fellow-countryman, Samuel Woodworth; and they 
have by their generous conduct immeasureably lessened the 
hardships of, and surrounded with ease and comfort, his decli- 
It appears that there were $3920, 11, received at 
the National and Bowery theatres; and the necessary expenses 
amounted to $1073, 17,—leaving a clear balance of $2846, 94, to 
be presented to Mr. Woodworth. 

As is our wont in cases of the like—and also for the purpose 
of preservation, we here publish the addresses delivered on the 
occasion of the first benefit, at the National theatre: 


ning days. 


Written by Jonas B. Putttirs—spoken by Mrs. Georce Jones, 


The grateful duty is tome assigned, 

To welcome to this festival of mind 

The fair, the gallant and enlightened throng, 
Who, to the modest, suff’ring child of song, 
Have come, with earnest hearts and lib’ral hands, 
To bring the off’ring which his worth commands. 
For him no more the rose of health may bloom— 
Bright in its hues, and rich in its perfume— 

But ye, his friends, to-night a balm impart, 
Which falls like holy dew upon his heart : 
Proving at once a solace and reward, 

To this, our own, our loved and valued bard. 


How dear to memory his simple lays ! 
Cherish’d among the songs of other days: 
Simple, yet sweet! for ages they’l] endure— 
Gems from the mine of nature, bright and pure! 
Whether of deeds heroic they may tell, 
Or “ the moas-covered bucket of the well ;” 
Or song of war, to bid the foeman stand, 
Before the “ hunters” of our native land. 
To him the drama of our country owes 
An unassuming, simple “ Forest-Rose”— 
Which, in its loveliness is blooming still, 
A bud of nature’s growth, matured with skill, 
not as poet, self-advanced to fame, 
she alone your admiration claim; 
hether as husband, father, brother, friend, 
Jn whom lifes beauties still harmonious blend, 
Alike his virtues and his talents show : 
Deserving all which ye this night bestow, 


Too often has it been the hapless lot 

Of slighted worth, and genius forgot, 

Beneath the frowns of cold neglect to lie, 
Pining in want, and yet unaided die. 

Then, as in mockery, upon their grave 

Men rear a tomd to those they would not save ; 




















Some lofty monument, of tow’ring pride, 
To tell of talent which neglected died ! 
But such reproach can never rest with you, 
Who, unto living merit, yield its due. 

What sweet emotions in each bosom glow, 
Which here hath come to soothe the poet’s we ! 
I see them beaming upon ev’ry face, 

To this bright scene imparting brighter grace. 
’Tis not Benevolence, that heavenly maid, 
Which prompts ye only to this timely aid: 
’Tis Justice, giving unto worth its meed, ae 
A tribute earn’d—a benefit indeed : . : 
Which will repay his cares and sorrow 
And make |ife’s lamp burn brightly to the last. 
And when ’tis o’er, ye generous and brave, 
Your tribute blooms a laurel for his grave! 


Written by SamvueL Woopworrn—spoken by Miss VirGinia 
Monier: 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—’Tis not my task 
‘To speak a prologue, or your aid to ask 
For the afflicted ; but I come to teil 
What warm emotions now his bosom swell, 
In whose behalf you are assembled here, 
And speak his thanks—a theme more sweetly clear: 
For his own eyes may not behold, like ours, 
This bright, exulting scene, which overpowers 
Our senses with excitements, bright and new— 
I would express his gratitude to you, 
From the lone, cheerless chamber of disease— 
zh me; his words are these: 


He speaks to you, t 
Could he but raise, (he says,) his arms on high, 
To invoke celestial blessings from the sky, 

To fall on you—the boon should be obtained ; 
But, ah! those arms are paralyzed and chained: 
Pinioned by palsy’s heavy, withering stroke, 
He cannot raise them, till the spell be broke, 
Note’en toheaven. Yes, he would iit his voice, 
Were’t not too feeble, and aloud rejoice ; 

He borrows that of friendship, then, to prove 
How vast his debt of gratitude and love. 
Through me, he bids you cherish those pure fires 
Which warm your souls, as once they warmed your sires ; 
Those patriot impulses, so warm and bright, 

Which glow witbin—which brought you here to-night. 
With fond reliance on such heart#, (he says,) 

Glory will crown the arts and sciences : 

And genius, greater than all he can claim, 
Will travel cheerly on, to wealth and fame. 

Though night and tempest wait him on the road, 
He'll still press forward to her bright abode, 
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Assured of sunshine at the journey’s close, 


A brighter day than ever yet arose. 
For he whose words address you now, would say, 
He feels the smiles already of that day, 
Flinging its sweetness o’er each loved one’s brow, 
The wife and children who surround him now— 
Dressing his chamber of disease in bloom, 
And shedding sunshine on the opening tomb! 
He pauses in his flight to realms of peace, 
To pray this glorious spirit may increase, 
And, to the latest times, this truth make known, 
That our loved country can’t forget her own ! 
Whate’er deserved attention strangers may 
Receive from us, Columbia still will say, 
Addressing native genius, tact and worth, 
“If you are not the best of all the earth, 
‘To me, (your mother,) you appear the best, 
And my own kindness shall effect the rest— 
Till all acknowledge that I do nét claim, 
Without a mother’s heart, a mother’s name ; 
And you shall own, that wheresoe’er you roam, 
For wealth or pleasure—‘ there’s no place like home’ 
For winning both—that there’s no spot on earth, 
So ready as the country of your birth, 
To foster talent and encourage worth.” 

















LITERARY REVIEW. 


Burr’s Lire: Harper & Brothers.—The second volume of 
Matthew L. Davis’ life of Aaron Burr, has been published since 
Of last month’s number. We have perused it attentively, and 
endeavored in vain to find that which would have caused 
o form an opinion at variance to the one we have been 
Ompelled to satisfy ourselves with. The conclusion we have 
arrived at, after a thorough and patient investigation of every 
ircumstance or trait connected with the life of the much wronged 
and ever-to-be lameuted Aaron Burr, is that to which every 
eandid and unprejudiced mind must arrive. Burr, with all his 
blazoned faults, was not so base a man as his enemies would fain 
have made the world believe. The life of Burr should be re- 
garded as one of the most important accessions to the political 
history of our country. It lifts the veil from a series of events 
which have, until the present period, never been looked upon in 
their true light. There are no terms powerful enough to ex- 
press the detestation in which the conduct of Thomas Jefferson, 
as set forth in this volume by Mr. Davis, should be regarded by 
every honest man. His bitterest political opponents never 
gave him credit for one half the capacity he possessed for in- 
triguing. From this data Aaron Burr begins to triumph over 
the enemies who used every means afforded them by their sta- 
tion, and the machinations of kindred spirits to crush him. 
Every discriminate reader will find in the character of Burr 
something to admire, as well as much to condemn; but they 
will find no redeeming traits of character in Jeflerson, which 
can be placed in the balance scales against base treachery, dia- 
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bolical malignity and detestable hypocrisy. 
least reliance on our opinion of this work, u 
selves become satisfied that our impressio 
or formed through any malignity of feeling.” 
to the characters of Burr and Jefferso 
are the two most prominent personages 7 
are, also, other subordinate specimem® @F human depravity, 


| which cannot but fill the soul with disgust, at the enormities of 


political ambition, 


Lirerary Souvenir: £. L. Carey & A. Hart, Philadelphia. 


—The Literary Souvenir for the forthcoming year is, truly 


speaking, a magnificent volume. It is now under the editorial 
supervision of William E. Burton, Esq., a gentleman of high 
literary attainments and one of the most pleasing and graphic 
writers of the day. Carey & Hart have, to all intents and 
purposes, produced an annual which will vie, if not, every way 
surpass any published in Europe. The embellishments are 
rich, varied and spirited—many of which are excelleut speci- 
mens of art. The frontispiece is a charming painting—the 
features of the group are natural and animated, while the coun- 
tenances appear so perfect and true to life, that one almost 
imagines himself surrounded by a group of such beautiful crea- 
tures as are here sketched, The title page is no less deserving 
of the same praise: it is an exquisite design. The “Coast 
is spirited—but not well exeeuted; the countenances 
are faulty and lack expression: the dog seems the most per- 
fect among the group. “On the Look-out,” is well designed and 
admirably engraved. There is a reality about this painting 
which we are more than usually pleased with; the natural 


Scene,” 


grandeur of the sea, and the serenity of its surface seem to 
us so sublime and awful that we are at once struck with the 
truth and spirited tendency of the engraving. “ Canvassing,” 
is, doubtless, a true characteristic of the present political sys- 
tem. We tire in thus praising each engraving separately 
—it is useless. Were we to proceed, it would be in the same 
strain that we have commenced, and the reader would become 
out of patience at our dullness. So, in sooth, we will conclude 
ly asserting that they are all admirable, spirited and well exe- 
As to the literary matter, we 
are more than pleased with that. Of all the Annuals we have 
seen for 1838; none can compete with the “ Literary Souvenir” 
in this particular.— Wiley & Putnam, Broadway. 

My Goop Fetiow: E. L. Carey & As Hart, Philadelphia.— 
During the present dearth of every thing in the shape of new 
works, and the total disinclination on the part of many publish- 
ers to hazard the risk attending the getting up anew work, itis 
really gratifying to seize upon a book like this—(with or with- 
out permission, we may add, as some kind friend hag seized 


ted—what more can be said? 


















100 ORPHAN ELLEN. 


upon ours, and has not, as yet, been gentleman enough to return 


it.) My Good Fellow is atranslation from the French, possess- 
ing much interest, with incidents sufficient to keep alive the 
desire to discover every connecting link of the story.— Wiley & 


Putnam, Broadway. se 


Parcor Scrar-Boox: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia 
—As this is the season for Annuals, we have a sufficient influx 
of them, to suppress any indication, on our part, of complaint 
The “Parlor Scrap-Book, for 1838,” comprises fourteen engra- 
vings, with poetical illustrations. Many of the drawings are 
admirably sketched and beautifully engraved. Among those 
we admire, may be classed the following :—The Sisters; Medo- 
ra; Mausoleum at Lucnow ; 
Calcutta; Agnes; and in fact, almost the entire set is deserving 


of praise. The poetical articles are furnished by writers of 


undoubted merit, and the work reflects the highest credit 
on the publishers.— Wiley & Putnam, Broadway. 


ORPHAN ELLEN 


O, tapy, buy these budding flowers, 
For iam sad and wet and weary ; 
I gathered them ere break of day, 
When all was lonely, still and dreary ; 
And long I’ve sought to sell them here, 
To purchase clothes and food and dwelling 


Por valor’ewreiched orphan girls— 
4 Ld 
young sister Ellen. 
Ser” 


Ah, those who tread life’s thorniess way, 
In fortune’s golden sunshine basking, 

May deem my wants require no aid, 
Because my lips @fe@ mute, unasking. 

They have no heart for woes like mine; 
Each word, eath look, repelling ; 

Yet once a crowd of flatterers fawned, 
And fortune smiled on me and Ellen. 


O, buy by flowers, fair and fresh 
As mine and morning’s tears could keep them. 
'To-morrow’s sun shall find them dead, 
And I shall scarcely live to weep them. 
Yet this sweet bud, if nursed with care, 
Soon into fullness would be swelling ; 
And, nurtured by some generous hand, 
So might my little sister Ellen. 


She's sleeping in a hollow tree— 
Her only home—its leaves her bedding, 
And I’ve no food to earry there, 
To soothe the tears she will be shedding. 
O, that those mourner’s tears which fall, 
That bell which heavily is knelling, 
And that deep grave were meant for me 
And my poor little sister Ellen. 


When we in silence are laid down 
In life’s last, fearless, blessed sleeping, 
No tears will fall upon our grave, ? 
Save those of pitying Heaven's own weeping. 
Unknown we've lived, unknown must die— 
No tongue the mournful tale be telling 
Of two young broken-hearted girls— 
Poor Mary aud her sister Ellen. 


No one has bought of me to-day, 
And night is now the town o’ershading ; 
And I, like these poor drooping flowers, 
Unnoticed and unwept am fading. 
My soul is struggling to be free, 
It loathes its wretched earthly dwelling. 
My limbs refuse to bear their load— 
Y, God, protect lone orphan Ellen. 


Beatrice; Yah of Thibet; City of 











THE SLEEPING INFANT. 





Tiow calm thy sleep, my little one— 
Gift of ahand divine ; 
> Care has no wreath to place upon 
That little brow of thine. 


ton thy cheek are tears of grief, 
é ks pearl-drops on a flower ; 
& F blems of thy sorrow brief, 
; evening’s lonely hour. 
thou wilt wake to boundless glee 
When dewy morn appears, 
Nor e’er remember’d more will be 
Thy bitter evening tears. 


But what are these thy hopes which share— 
Thy feeble hands which fill? 

Tho’rt grasping with a miser’s care 
Thy little playthings still. 


Come yield to me each useless toy, 
Till morn’s young beams shall peep :~— 
Nay, struggle not; can’st thou enjoy 
These trifles in thy sleep ? 


Slumber her silken plumes has furl’d 
Around thy placid brow, 

Aud yet an emblem of the world 
Thou pictur’st to me 


Tis thus with man, when old age brings 
| To life’s declining vaie,— 

Hie weeps at Time's stern call, and clings 
To trifles just as frail, 


and orderly ; and this may be effected without irritating 
your own temper or the tempers of those who may live 
| with you. There are few things, to my mind, more un- 
ladylike, not to say unchristian, than to hear a lady at 
the head of her family constantly descanting on the 
If domestics were trea- 


| Let every thing in domestic arrangements be neat 
| 


faithlessness of her domestics. 
ted differently, there would be little cause of complaint. 
| We should be Christians in all our thoughts, feelings 
and actions, and this would place the relation of master 
and servant on its true foundation. I deeply regret that 
| this great branch ef Christian morality seems to be so 
| superficially understood. 





_ Tuere is a sorrow in the world that deserves little or 
| no pity, and there is a sorrow too deep to be soothed but 
in thegrave. That is the sorrow felt by her who sees a 
| drunkard’s grave! We can see our friends suffer; we 
| may stand by and pity; but when we see the being that 
''we have loved deliberately sacrificing both body and 
a demon that has slain his thousands, and de- 
carnage and blood, it is that will cause sorrow 
s all consolation. 


ANY young persons think it it something like dis- 
This is a 


| grace, or at least, it is ungenteel to work. 


very mistaken notion. God made us to be useful, and 
' what he made us for, must be for honor, for dishonor he 
wills not to his creatures. Strive to be, in truth and 
simplicity what God has*given you power to be, and 
| you never need fear for your respectability. 
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